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THE ELECTION OF FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
TO THE PRESIDENCY OF A.U.A.* 


By Carol R. Morris, Ph.D. 
North Shore Community College, Beverly, Mass. 


Frederick May Eliot (1889-1 958) was the inheritor of a distinguished family 
background in Unitarian leadership. At the close of his junior year in college, the 
young Elliot had chosen the parish ministry over a possible academic career, After 
studies at Harvard Divinity School and a brief stint in France toward the close of 
World War I as chaplain to a medical unit, he had taken up parochial duties at Unity 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. 


Eliot’s devotion to the life of that congregation and community led him on 
more than one occasion during the years 1919-1937 to refuse tempting offers from 
more prestigious churches and from the denomination itself. However, his abiding 
concern for the future of Unitarianism persuaded him to accept the responsibility 
of chairing the Appraisal Commission which the A.U.A. voted into existence in 
1934. 


The broad-ranging recommendations of that Commission called in to question 
the wisdom of the denomination’s continuing to “do business as usual” through the 
difficult post-Depression years. The Commission’s report inevitably raised the issue 
of precisely who might be entrusted with the leadership of the A.U.A., when 
expediting the Commission’s recommendations would require cooperation of an 
entirely new order among denominational officials, autonomous lay organizations, 
and the churches. 

— Editor 


I. The Pennington Committee 


Frederick May Eliot “was the lionized man in the 1920’s.”! Many have 
indicated that he was a great attraction at. Unitarian conferences at Star Island2 in 
the 1920’s and early °30’s. “He was for my generation of men the man who 
epitomized the finest elements in Unitarianism.”” 


As a result of his work as Chairman of the Commission of Appraisal he 
became for many a symbol of a renewed vigor for Unitarianism. In retrospect, in 
reading the pages of the report of the Commission of Appraisal, one might very well 


*This article comprises part of a doctoral thesis presented by the author to the Graduate School 
of Boston University. Copyright 1970 by Carol R. Morris, and used here with the permission of 
the author. 


insert in mental brackets Eliot’s name as those words stand out: 
In our judgement, the time is ripe for vigorous leadership that shall create and 
mobilize the backing among our people which a policy of administrative 
decentralization would require.4 


Naturally many saw Eliot as the fulfillment of the Commission’s call for new 
leadership. Again he was to be faced with a decision to leave St. Paul and Unity 
Church. 


Eliot was under consideration by members of the Board of Directors of the 
Association at least as early as the Spring of 1936. Some, at first, were thinking in 
terms of the position of Moderator, rather than president. The moderator, to bea 
new position, would preside at meetings and the president would continue to be the 
chief executive officer. There was a special nominating committee, chaired by the 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First Parish, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and also 
consisting of Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and Augustus J. Boyden, all members of the 
Board.> 


Pennington had discussed the matter of Eliot’s possible nomination for 
President with him several months before the Annual Meetiing in May of 1936. 
Eliot could not at that time commit himself. Indeed, he was reluctant to think of 
himself as President of the Association. Pennington had tactfully and strategically 
not mentioned it again until he received a rather distressed cover letter to another 
letter from Eliot the following October: 


Dear Leslie: This letter is, I am afraid, a real imposition upon your 
generosity. It puts you in what may be an embarrassing position. And if you 
would prefer not to have it in your possession, you can toss it in any convenient 
waste-basket! But I do not know anyone else on the Board to whom I could 
turn for this particular service: and I hope you may be willing to let me impose 
on you to the extent of keeping it and (if the occasion arises) sharing it with 
others on the Board. I wrote it several days ago. I have had it on my mind 
ee since I wrote it. And I feel sure that I mean it. I hope it is sound and 
right. 


The other letter is also addressed to Pennington: 


Dear Leslie: By a rather indirect route, I have heard that some members of the 
Board of Directors of the Association are considering presenting my name — when 
the Board sits as a committee to nominate officers for the Association — as a 
possible nominee for the presidency of the Association. In view of that 
possibility, I want to send you my personal reaction to the idea, so that if an 
occasion for it arises you may be in a position to state my attitude. I have already 
told you how I feel, but I would rather put it in writing. 


As chairman of the Commission of Appraisal, I was officially responsible, for a 
report which the president of the Association and others of the officers 
considered an unfair attack upon them and their administration. So far as I could 
make it so, the report was not a personal attack; but it has been so interpreted. In 


any case, it included pretty severe criticism of certain defects in the administrative 
set-up. 


I do not blame Dr. Cornish or any of the others for taking it as they did, but J 
do feel strongly that it would be improper for me now to let my name be 
considered as a possible candidate to succeed the officer whose administration has 
been under appraisal. To do so would, it seems to me, throw serious doubt, in the 
minds of many people, upon the disinterestedness of the motives which have 
prompted my activity in denominational affairs during the last two or three years. 
That may not seem an important point, and it isn’t important so far as my 
personal reputation is concerned; but what is important is that the disinterested- 
ness of the report should stand above any possible suspicion. 


For the chairman of the commission which drafted the report to stand as a 
candidate for office to succeed an official whose policies the report criticizes 
would, in my judgment, offer reasonable grounds for just such a suspicion. It 
seems to me, therefore, clear that I couldn’t in fairness permit the Board of 
Directors to offer my name as a candidate — assuming for the moment that they 
might consider doing so. 


It may very likely prove — as I hope it will — that no occasion will arise for you 
to make any use of this letter or to state my views to the Board. But I shall feel 
easier in my mind and conscience to know that this statement is in your hands, to 
use in any way that seems best to you. I am thoroughly convinced that it 
represents my mature judgment as to the best interests in the long run of the 
cause which we all have so very much at heart.7 


The matter might have been dropped there, had not Eliot had a certain 
recurring behavior pattern of deliberating over a possible move, making a 
supposedly firm declaration of “no” and then allowing himself to be persuaded to 
reconsider. In the past the cycle had been completed by another firm and final 
“no.” This time, however, the pattern was to change, and he was ultimately going 
to say “yes.” 


We cannot underestimate the importance of a letter he received from 
Pennington in answer to the one we have just examined in setting in Eliot’s mind 
the seeds for his re-examination of his decision. Although Pennington does not put 
a definite proposition to Eliot, nor ask him for a definite answer, he supplies the 
challenge, the rationale, the skillful stimulus for Eliot to weigh very heavily the 
possibility that may be open to him. 


Pennington wrote: 


Dear Frederick: The arrival of your letter as a material event took me by 
complete surprise; however, the play of forces which produced it has been the 
object of my attention and my concern for some time. For some months I have 
been anticipating just such a stand on your part and I have been endeavoring to 
think and feel my way around it. Such a stand comes so directly and so naturally 
from your spirit that those of us who know you have taken it as a given fact for 
some time. 


There is only one thing in your letter which I question and which I regret. It is 
this line: ‘I have already told you how JI feel, but I would rather put it in 
writing.” I believe you did tell me some months ago, before May Meetings, I 


believe. I believe I have not deliberately raised the question since taking my place 
on the Board and since the issue has become one upon which action must soon be 
taken. You may or may not have noticed that I avoided the issue when I talked 
with you this summer. I did so deliberately and I was disappointed when . . . 
told me at Greenfield that he had talked with you. I avoided the issue then 
because I felt the matter was too important for me to risk in any way jeopardizing 
our chance to have you serve. 1 know such bungles have been made in the past. 
Our situation is too important just now for anyone to fumble. 

Know how deeply honored I feel that you trusted this letter to me. It is no 
burden, but a great help in the difficult work ahead. I shall guard it carefully and 
use it as wisely as I can for the good of our movement as a whole. These are times 
when we must think carefully and devotedly in terms of our movement as a 
whole. All other considerations must be put aside. I believe our movement has a 
great, perhaps a decisive work to perform for the service of the people of this . 
nation and the world in the crucial years ahead. Our movement is not an end in 
itself; it is a means to that end. I know of no greater end, and just now I can see 
no means which promise more by strategic location, rightness of position, 
soundness of method, and potential resource. 


Very well. I assume we agree on this last point. You have opened a question 
relating to it. I do not want to put a definite proposition to you, nor do I want a 
definite answer. I do, however, want to call to your attention certain points which 
I hope you will make the object of your mature consideration during the next few 
months. : 


1. Our churches are in crisis just at the time when they should be equipped to 
make their most significant contribution to American spiritual life, that is, when- 
American civilization, whatever that may be, is itself in full crisis and at a turning 
point in the way. 


2. By tradition our churches still hold a strategic position. Potentially they are 
rich both in material equipment and in personnel, particularly among the younger 
men. For more than fifty years we have been loosing [sic] many of our most 
valuable young people both in the ministry and among laymen because we have 
had no adequate leadership to keep the corporate life of our movement as a whole 
in line with our finest traditions, abreast of that new vision the need for and the 
development of which is the basic genius of our faith, and in line with the best 
work being done by our best men. 


3. This situation is just now made infinitely more acute by the fact that both 
secular and religious liberalism has come to a turning of the way. Already I see 
that many of our older men are failing to comprehend the forces which are at 
play in the contemporary world. They cling to a philosophy of liberalism, if it 
may be dignified by such a word, which is inadequate to meet the exacting needs 
of the present and the future, to nerve us for what is to come. 


4. The work of the Commission has been the first sign of life suffecient [sic] to 
make us lift up our hearts as a united body in the last twenty-five or fifty years. 
The work of the Commission ‘has only scratched the surface, it only points the 
way. Without a statesmanlike leadership which can present us with a commanding 
vision we may soon find ourselves in a worse condition than we were when the 
Commission began. To see a movement of such promise fail sometimes leads to a 
reaction and a despair greater than that which induced the movement. The morale 
of our movement is in no condition just now to withstand such a reverse. 


5. Our greatest need just now is a statesmanlike leadership, realistic, skilled, 
wise, devoted, far-sighted, and profound. You have shown us an example of that 
kind of leadership in action. It offers an amazing contrast to the leadership we 
have had for the past twenty-five years. I know you will say it seems absurd for 
me to say you are the one man in our movement just now who can give us that 
kind of leadership. At this peculiar juncture, while I agree with you that it is 
absurd, I am very deeply convinced that its absurdity is that paradoxical absurdity 
of hard and irreducible fact. 


6. You have now been some twenty-one years in our ministry. You must be 
somewhere between forty-five and fifty years old.8 That leaves you something 
like twenty years of the most mature and valuable service of your life. If they are 
to serve the Unitarian movement you have before you the parish ministry, a 
professorship in theology, or the administration of the American Unitarian 
Association. I assume that you have already decided against a professorship in 
theology. As to the parish ministry, I share with you the belief that it is the 
foundation of our entire movement. I know too that there is virtually no parish in 
the country which you could not have when it comes open. So far you have 
preferred to remain in St. Paul. Taking that as the axample [sic] of your highest 
loyalty to the parish ministry, the question becomes, could you possibly serve the 
cause of liberal religion, and through it America, more effectively in St. Paul than 
you could as President of the A.U.A.? It would be presumptuous of me at this 
point to endeavor to state the case for the parish ministry more effectively than 
you could state it yourself — although the logic of my analysis calls for such a 
statement. Time bids me turn to certain advantages in the national movement. 


7. The magnitude of the task is evident. The danger is that your responsibilities 
and your relationships would be once removed from the reality of the local 
parish, the good earth in which our movement is set. On the other hand you have 
already made our entire fellowship your parish. You know it in a way that it is 
known to few, if any other, men. The type of leadership we have had in the past 
would suffer in the office of the president for want of a sense of direct and 
dynamic relationship to our ministers and people. The whole burden of your 
report, the example which you have set before us in the work which you have 
done, and the hope which you have inspired in us all point toward a different 
type of leadership, one in which a commanding vision, — daring to rely upon 
persuasion alone for its power, and for that reason daring to command fearlessly 
and openly by sheer force of intellect and spirit, — which shall replace one which 
has not been able to command our loyalty or to call forth the enthusiasm and the 
devotion which we are longing to give. You have shown us that you have the 
imagination, the poise and the courage needed for this kind of leadership. We have 
already seen you do creative thinking in this field and, if I am not mistaken, that 
which we have felt has been induced in us because you were kindled and stirred 
by the vistas and the projects which opened up in our movement as you examined 
it. That gives me the feeling that the task would be very much alive to you, that it 
would continue to call forth faculties of creative thinking which I know you 
employ in the local parish but which no local parish could call forth in quite the 
degree in which they would be called forth by our national movement at this 
critical juncture. 

8. There would be risks on both sides. From your point of view I think we can 
from the experience of the last few years assume that the task would be alive and 
thrilling. As to your church, I once heard you say at Star Island that the test ofa 


man’s work was whether it would be carried on more effectively when he passed 
it into other hands than his own. A graver question is as to whether the people of 
our movement would respond to the vigorous leadership which you would give 
and sustain you with their active support in a program of development covering 
years. That is a risk which you would have to take but I should think the response 
which the Commission has drawn forth would be greatly reassuring. On the other 
hand, there are risks which the:movement would take. There are three points of 
danger which I should like to mention in the frankness of our friendship. (a) I 
have heard a few men say that you were born with a silver spoon in your mouth 
and that you are not always democratic. I do not share this feeling of criticism, 
but it represents an element in the temper of our fellowship the knowledge of 
which should be good for you, as it would be for any one of us. (b) I have heard 
you say that you have a temper. Thank God for that. Undoubtedly in this 
position you would make enemies. You have already done so. Nothing great can 
be accomplished without it. Fenn once said of Thomas Hooker that his temper 
was like a great dog on a leash, he had it under perfect control but he could 
release it and call it over at will. This position would provide a self-discipline in 
patience which would be good for you or any man. (c) On my third point I know 
practically nothing of your ability at first hand, but next to imagination and 
courage it seems to me the most important requisite for the office: Are you a 
sound judge of men? Park said to me in his charge to the minister at my 
installation here? that a minister should be able to play his parishioners as 
skilfully as an expert chess player — for their own good and with their consent. 
To do this a man should know men deeply, broadly, quickly. We need men with 
this ability at 25 Beacon Street. 


I know you will understand the spirit in which I write. I have been thinking of 
this for some time. Having become charged, I have now discharged. It represents 
my own mest mature judgment backed up by such knowledge of our people as I 
have been able to accumulate. Take it as my own for what it is worth. I put no 
proposition before you now; I want no answer. People in places of responsibility 
are already saying that they wanted you for the position and that they understand 
that you are not available. No one has had any authority to approach you and for 
that reason any answer is without authority. I wish I could silence all this talk. 
Soon the Directors must act. You know what I want with my whole heart; no one 
knows what is going to happen. K. Lake, however, once told a story of how 
Ambrose, a layman, was drafted for the office of bishop. In his characteristic 
manner and with plenty of flavor Lake said that Ambrose endeavored to make it 
appear that he had committed adultery in order to escape the draft. I trust that in 
these times you would not go to such lengths. The times demand drastic 
measures, but we shall see. Ever yours, 10 


A month later it was no longer a question of gentle persuasion, yet leaving 
Eliot free, without much pressure, to make his own resolution final or to 
reconsider. The Board was to meet November 8 - 10, and the wheels were turning 
rapidly in the direction of nomination. It appeared that Eliot was going to be 
drafted for the nomination. Pennington wrote that he had been in conversation 
with Robert Duncan, a member of the Board who was not going to be able to 
attend the meeting and who wanted to know how the Nominating Committee was 
progressing. “My first question to him [Duncan] ,” Pennington writes “‘was, is it a 


draft or is it not a draft. He replied that there could be no mistake that it is a 
draft.” 11 


Pennington wrote the letter on November 6 because he couldn’t concentrate 
on a sermon he was preparing on “Realism and World Peace” until he did write to 
Eliot. “I find myself thinking of what you could do to mobilize the resources of the 
Unitarian movement in this field, of the impact that the united strength of our 
movement [would have] on this nation.” 2 


One can also see that Pennington in this same letter is concerned about 
influential ministers who might dissuade Eliot from an acceptance, such as one he 
mentions who puts little faith in headquarters organization and who might say to 
Eliot “the local church is all that counts; who cares what goes on at 25 Beacon 
Street.”13 In a light vein, Pennington says of the man in question, “I was tempted 
to send him a wire last night as follows: ‘Congratulations on your Thirtieth 
Anniversary. If you tell Frederick Eliot not to accept the Presidency of the A.U.A., 
we shall wring your neck’ ”!4 


Pennington was definitely on the more aggressive plane now, rallying forces 
that would bring Eliot to the presidency. As he sat in Cambridge writing this letter, 
he also thought of Harvard across the street and the influence Eliot might have 
because of his close contacts with the university: 

Consider for a moment the contacts which you have already established and 
which you would bring with you to the office. Your relationships with President 


Conant alone would do much to re-establish the influence of Unitarianism in this 
important center. 15 


Pennington also felt the weight he was trying to place on Frederick Eliot’s 
shoulders: 

All through this I am a little terrified at the grave risks I am taking in urging so 
strongly. As Duncan said, the moment you take office “dead cats” will be thrown 
to you. The dangers are great. Yet if liberal religion is to come into its own, while 
facing the hazards of human nature, great risks must be taken... .If you were a 
lesser man I would not urge upon you [this] responsibility; but I know you are a 
man who will make his own decisions and abide by them. I know that my longing 
to work under your leadership is shared by many of our men.... So I shall strike 
with all the power which I have toward this thing which I truly believe would be 
the greatest thing which could possibly happen to our movement. 16 


A flashback is in order here to indicate how very active were the forces at 
‘work to secure the nomination of Frederick Eliot for the presidency during the 
month between the time Pennington wrote him on October 7 and on November 6. 
The Board was keeping this work strictly confidential. 


The Board met on October 13 in executive session and voted unanimously to 
nominate Frederick May Eliot for President of the American Unitarian Association. 
Pennington had read to the Board the letter Eliot had written him on October 3 


expressing his desire not to run if nominated. The Board acted on his nomination 
despite the letter.!7 This decision was not released outside of the Board, and 
particularly not yet to Eliot, because the committee perceptively needed time to 
mobilize the forces of persuasion and the fullness of time had not been reached yet. 


It was felt at that time [the October Board meeting] that it would be difficult 
to persuade Dr. Eliot to accept the nomination, particularly since he had written 
me a letter on his own initiative declining to run, if he should be considered, on 
the ground that he would by so doing throw a shadow upon the disinterestedness 
of the work of the Commission on Appraisal. For this reason great importance 
was put upon the method of approaching Dr. Eliot. A committee of three, Mrs. 
Rees, Mr. Boyden and myself [Pennington] , was appointed to communicate with 
Dr. Eliot. Meanwhile, the action of the Board was to be kept in strict confidence 
lest by forcing a quick decision, by the vicissitudes of popular discussion or the 
force of public opinion we might embarrass him or even fail in our purpose. 18 


The committee of three met with Eliot the week following the Board 
meeting, not disclosing what the Board had decided, but again discussing the 
possibility of his becoming the nominee of the Board. 19 


We hoped to have his answer ready by November 5. However, when we talked 
with him on November 5 he had not found time in his full schedule to make his 
final decision. There is reason to hope that he will accept the nomination.29 


Pennington’s November 6 letter followed this meeting with Eliot. On 
November 8 the Board met again. At this meeting the October decision was 
unanimously reiterated, that is, to make Eliot the Board’s nominee: a draft. This 
communication was given to Eliot: 


We [the above-mentioned three] have been appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the A.U.A. to deliver an important communication to you. 


There is nothing we care to tell you about liberalism in general. You yourself 
have told us that the center of vitality and leadership in western civilization has in 
our day been transferred from Europe to America. You have told us that 
liberalism is essential if we are to preserve that which is priceless in western 
civilization. You have also told us that religious liberalism as it is exemplified in 
the genius of our Unitarian Faith has a decisive part to play in the coming 
struggle, that it can provide the moral stamina and the commanding vision which 
the world needs just now, 


The Board which we represent has the responsibility in these crucial times of 
nominating officers to lead this movement. I think you will agree with us that the 
task is an important one. It is rendered doubly important by two things: (1) By 
the profound issues which have been set before us by the Commission of which 
you were the Chairman. (2) By the resignation of Dr. Cornish.21 


In carrying out the work which has been entrusted to us we are guided by one 
motive alone: our devotion to the Unitarian Church as a whole, as an instrument 
in the service of pure religion. Our task is made easy by our knowledge that you 
are wholly dominated by this same motive. This is the common basis upon which 
our conference is to be conducted. We dare not let ourselves be confused by any 
other considerations. 


On October 3 you wrote me a letter in which you said: “I... feel strongly 
that it would be improper for me now to let my name be considered as a possible 
candidate to succeed the officer whose administration has been under my 
appraisal.” You entrusted that letter to my discretion. I read it at the first 
meeting of the Board which sat as a Nominating Committee on Tuesday, October 
13. The Board heard your letter respectfully; on their behalf I wish to thank you 
for it. After very careful deliberation in which everyone who felt a concern had 
full opportunity to speak, it very quickly became apparent that the Board was 
already of one mind. It voted unanimously at this first meeting, not to ask you if 
you would consent to accept the nomination to the Presidency, but to nominate 
you to that office. In taking this action the Board was guided only by a 
consideration of the welfare of our movement as a whole; its members believed 
that they were carrying out the overwhelming desire of our ministers, laymen, 
laywomen, and young people. It decided to draft you for the office of the 
Presidency. 


Several points for consideration: 


1) There was no friction... 

Why there was no friction: 

a) Your clear-sighted, courageous, wise, and fair leadership at May Meetings 
last year. 

b) The cooperation of the Interim Commission22 and the Committee on 
Administration. 

c) The fine-spirited and gracious statement by Dr. Cornish that the time 
had come for his retirement. 


2) This is the first time in a great many years that the Unitarian church has had 
the opportunity to survey the whole field and select with a united voice from 
among many men the one man who should lead it. 

This means an unusual opportunity to pull together the loose ends of the 
Unitarian movement, to gather together our resources with power. The 
Administration which you would form would have the united, enthusiastic and 
devoted support of our people as virtually no other administration has ever had. 
This is a major turning point in the history of Unitarianism. 


3) Points which guided us in our selection: 

a) You are a parish minister and would bring to the Presidency the mature 
experience of one who has been preeminently successful in all branches of the 
parish ministry. This of itself would shift the emphasis back to the parish church 
where it belongs. 

b) You are a western preacher with a New England background. You 
command at once the confidence of the east and west. The confidence which the 
West has in you would break down that feeling which has done much to impair 
the esprit de corps of our movement — that it was dominated by Boston and New 
England. 

c) We would wish you to have a hand in the formation of your own 
Administration. We have delayed the nomination of other officers that you might 
confer with us in selecting them. 

The General Conference Committee which was made the General 
Nominating Committee has worked to the present time on a tentative basis, 
awaiting the action of our Committee. 


We do not want to urge your decision at once; on the other hand, we believe 


we have an unmistakable mandate from the churches and the people of the 
American Unitarian Association to draft you for the Presidency. We feel that we 
should not be faithful to the trust which has been placed upon us, if, upon any 
conditions we accept a negative answer from you as final. With our whole hearts 
and with our tempered judgment we feel that the good of the Unitarian 
movement requires your leadership as President.23 


Eliot’s reply came by letter written November 12 saying he needed time to 
think and come to terms with himself: 

What I must now do is to get away from it all — from arguments pro and 
con — and let my mind settle, like a pasture spring, until it is clear. I don’t mean 
literally getting away, for that isn’t possible just now: but in a sort of spiritual 
sense. And when my mind is clear, I shall write again to you. You can’t arrange a 
time table for this sort of business, but my guess is that you will hear from me 
within a couple of weeks. Will that be a reasonable time? 24 


I can never tell you how much your letter25 meant to me. It will always be one 
of my most treasured recollections.2© 


Pennington also wrote on the 12th and so their letters crossed. He told Eliot 
that at the November Board meeting they “met again the same sense of solidarity 
which was present in the October meeting which voted unanimously to nominate 
you.”27 He also divulged that Mr. Nash had suggested that they send the following 
wire: 

“Board Directors seventeen present out of twenty-four unanimously instruct 
me28 as chairman sub-committee to wire you that we all want you for President 


and all positively believe we have solid basis for asserting that this is the country 
wide wish of denomination. May we publish nomination in Register.”29 


Pennington added, “We did not send this wire because we felt that it might 
embarrass you or force your hand.’”39 


At that November Board meeting it was decided that the boards of the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, Ministerial Union and the Y.P.R.U. 
would not at that time be taken into the confidence of the Board of Directors of 
the Association and not before a reply would be forthcoming from Eliot.3! This 
ao established for the same reason the Board had decided not to send the 
wire. 


The Board did, however, decide to let a few of the prominent Unitarian 
leaders not on the Board into its confidence for the purpose of enlisting their aid in 
the persuasion of Eliot to accept the nomination.33 At the same time members of 
the Board were permitted to write Eliot and exert their influence: 

You have probably received by this time testimonies from several members of 
the Board telling of the pressure behind them, all exerted to our common 
purpose. There can be no mistake that what we have expressed to you is the 
overwhelming desire of our people ....It is heartening to feel on every side the 


unanimity and the enthusiasm of our people. It promises great things for the years 
ahead if it is guided and directed in the right way.34 
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Included in the non-Board members influential in the denomination who 
received letters from Pennington were the Rev. Dr. Dilworth Lupton, First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio; the Rev. Dr. John Lathrop, Church of the 
Saviour, First Unitarian Congregational Society, Brooklyn, New York; and the Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Park, First Church in Boston.35 


Pennington was especially concerned about Lathrop’s help, as there was a 
popular movement in his region to seek Lathrop’s nomination for president. 


On our part we are happy that you are the first man not on the Board to whom 
we communicate this important step and whom we ask for help. We feel that you 
can help just now as no one else can.3 


Concerning the movement in the Metropolitan Conference for Lathrop’s nomi- 
nation, Pennington comments delicately to Lathrop: 


The November meeting of the Board received a communication from the 
Metropolitan Conference urging delay in final action of the Nominating 
Committee. We understand that your many friends there, despite your strong plea 
for Dr. Eliot, want you to receive the nomination. We know that their feeling is 
shared by many others throughout our movement who have great faith in your 
leadership. Under the circumstances the confidential provision with regard to the 
action of the Board, while right for its original purpose, is the source of 
embarrassment both to you and to us. An early announcement, we feel, would 
have forestalled any popular movement for another man no matter how deep and 
how wide-spread. We feel that the unanimity, the early action, and the enthusiasm 
of the Board for Dr. Eliot, considering the leadership which he has given us during 
the past two years, is very significant and his acceptance of the position may well 
be the most salutary event in this attempt to gather the loose ends of our 
movement together with power.37 


Lathrop had served as Chairman of the Committee which appointed Eliot to 
the Commission of Appraisal and to the Interim Commission.?8 Pennington urged 
him to write to Eliot in confidence at the committee’s confidential request, for it is 
known “that he respects your judgment greatly and that your word would have 
great weight with him.”39 


A very enthusiastic reply came back to Pennington from Lathrop.49 He said 
that he was “overjoyed that the Board unanimously selects Frederick May 
Eliot.”41 He punctuated this by stating that he believed that “this is one occasion 
when circumstances present just the right person to serve us in the capacity of 
President.”’42 


Lathrop had seen Eliot personally when Eliot was in New York November 
6:43 


I sought him out for a few minutes and pressed upon him the favorable 
consideration of the matter should the Board select him. Of course, at that time I 
did not know that they would, but I took a chance, and I was pleased with the 
reaction which I got from Fred!44 
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Concerning the Metropolitan Conference’s sentiments to secure Lathrop for 
president, Lathrop can say without reservation: 


No one was more amazed than myself at the turn which the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference took. This was really against my desire and my will.45 


Lathrop ended his letter in a hearty spirit of cooperation, assuring Pennington of 
his active support: 


You may be certain that I will eagerly do everything in my power to further 
placing Mr. Eliot in the Presidency; which I regard as the right man in the right 
place!46 


Another influential man not on the Board to whom Pennington wrote was 
the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First Church in Boston.47 The way 
Pennington approached Park shows the honest sense of fair play Pennington had in 
his relationships with persons, for Park was the one he was worried about and to 
whom he jokingly thought of sending the wire about wringing his neck if he didn’t 
support Eliot.48 He said to Park: 


I turn to you not only because of your recognised position of leadership and 
because I have great faith in your judgment, but because I know Dr. Eliot has 
great faith in your judgment. He may have consulted you on his last trip here.49 
If he did not, it was only because his visit came when your church was henoring 
your thirty years of leadership and he felt it was not right to trouble you just 
then. When he talked with us of his desire to advise with an older man you were . 
the man to whom he turned. We agreed with him, although I had reservations. 


My reservations arose from this point: I knew that you loved the parish 
ministry .. “that you have been much less enthusiastic about our movement as a 
whole, particularly in its official life, than you have been about the parish church. 
I was afraid you might tell him to go on back to St. Paul and to stay away from 
25 Beacon Street. I worried so much about this point that I came very near 
sending you a wire: ‘‘Congratulations on your thirty years of service. If you told 
Frederick Eliot not to take the presidency we shall wring your neck.” Discretion 
got the better part of valor, so I wrote Frederick instead, warning him against this 
side of your judgment.59 


Pennington goes on to say: 


Have we not now come to the time when sporadic success in a few of our 
outstanding churches is not enough? When we need a dynamic and trustworthy 
leader who will knit us more closely together? I have watched Frederick Eliot 
closely during these last two years and I am convinced that he has shown us in 
action the very thing we need. 


I write in the hope that you agree with me and that you will be willing to lend 
your support to those of us who are trying to secure him. If you do agree and are 
willing, I hope you will write to him, telling him frankly that we have asked you 


to “4 - confidentially. I know that a word from you will have great weight with 
him. 


Park’s answer to Pennington followed a few days later: 
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Yours of the 12th awaits me on my return. You need have no fear. I saw Fred 
Eliot only a few days ago and I am rather afraid to think how brazenly I urged 
him to accept the nomination. Perhaps I overdid it, for he seemed a little bit 
flabbergasted by the intensity of my arguments. I hope we are doing right and 
think all will come out well.52 


The chairman of the Board, in executive session, the Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
Davenport, Iowa, in writing to Eliot shows the strong position of the Board not 
only to encourage him to be the Board’s nominee for President of the Association, 
but to draft him for that position. Snyder wrote to Pennington, including a copy of 
a letter he sent to Eliot on the same day, November 13, and said this encouraging 
note to Pennington: 


On my way home from Boston I met an eminent Unitarian on the train. He 
knows quite a good deal about our current negotiations, and I may suggest to you 
that as the result of his statements my hope of Eliot’s acceptance has increased 
considerably.53 


The strong position of the Board is shown in Chairman Snyder’s letter to 
Eliot: 


The Directors of the American Unitarian Association have honored me by 
asking me to preside over their executive sessions in which they sit as a 
nominating committee this fall. I, therefore am writing you this letter, at my own 
volition, to bring to you the voice of that group as well as to express my own 
warm desire, to the effect that you will tell us shortly that you will accept our 
nomination as President of the American Unitarian Association. 


The desire to have you in that office is warm and earnest among the members 
of the Board. There is no exception to that statement. 


In addition to many other reasons why I personally feel the need of you as the 
next President now may I cite the fact that during the next few years the 
Association must reinstate itself financially with its constituency and rebuild its 
annual income, not only to the point which it had reached prior to 1930 but 
beyond that. In order that that may be done the next administration must be able 
to command an increasing degree of confidence among the churches and their 
members. There is no one in the fellowship who can command that confidence so 
well as you. I say this candidly, with no attempt at flattery, only as an 
incontrovertible statement of fact. 


I have some conception of what your own personal desire in the matter may 
be; but here is an instance of where a man is commanded by a necessity that 
outweighs any other desire he may have. I am earnest in saying that the situation 
commands you. 


I-hope that we may have your early word of acceptance.54 


On November 17 when Eliot wrote to Pennington, he was still undecided and 
said “whatever the outcome of the present negotiations, it would certainly be 
unfortunate to make any premature announcement.”55 


One can assume that the next day was a turning point in Eliot’s mind, 
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bringing him closer to an affirmative answer, by analyzing what is implied in his 
words to Pennington.5® Eliot indicated that he would like to meet with the full 
Board of Directors:57 
What I have in mind is first to present to the Board of Directors certain general 
ideas and policies which seem to me of the greatest importance for our 
denomination in the next period, and secondly, to ask them for definite assurance 
in advance that they will give sympathetic support to them.58 


Eliot said firmly that there would be no sense in his undertaking the 
Presidency unless he could be reasonably sure that his proposals for reorganization 
and programs would have “at least a fighting chance of being carried through.”5? 
He particularly had in mind decentralization, a radically new emphasis upon 
education and a “pretty thorough-going shake-up in the administrative force.”60 — 
Eliot assured Pennington that he was “living day and night with this problem” and 
that “nobody could be more anxious than | am to hasten the time of final 
decision. ””61 


The Board was to meet next on December 8.6? Pennington wrote Eliot, “the 
more I think of it the more delighted I am that we are to face these issues with you 
at the Board meeting.”63 Snyder was in touch with Pennington with this 
encouraging information: “Some correspondence with Eliot interveriing since my 
recent letter to you leads me to believe that our venture is not at all impossible.”64 


Pennington, reinforced by Snyder’s letter as well, invited Eliot to the 
December Board meeting.6> But Eliot was not able to attend this Board meeting 
due to some mis-information he had received from another source and as he had 
made commitments for the time around the Board meeting.®® Eliot suggested that 
the Board meeting be postponed and that he could still meet with the committee 
before Christmas.®”’ But the Board had to meet without Eliot, as the meeting could 
not be postponed.68 


Eliot received word that the Board in its December 8 meeting planned to 
discuss the proposed amendments to the By-laws.6? He expressed approval of this 
and said to Pennington: 


This seems to me very important from every point of view. It is important from 
my own point of view, because it will give me an excellent line on the attitude of 
the Board of Directors toward any new regime. One of the things which I should 
have wanted to say to the Board was that it would make a substantial difference 
in my decision to know whether the Board was prepared or not to give active and 
enthusiastic backing to a pretty thoroughgoing reformation of the organizational 


set-up — not only personnel but also the By-laws of the Association and of the 
Board.70 


Eliot asked Pennington to send him a run-down on the Board’s reaction to the 
various proposed amendments to the By-laws’! and went on to say: 


My own thinking has reached the point where it has become perfectly clear to 
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me that it would be the height of folly for me to attempt to head up a new 
administration unless I could be thoroughly convinced in advance that the Board 
of Directors is prepared to take a much larger measure of responsibility in the 
directing of policy, and unless I were also assured that the main outlines of the 
eu se the Board would support were in substantial harmony with my own 
ideas, 


Eliot stated his policy: 


If I were president, my “platform” would be the Appraisal Commission’s 
report, subject of course to modification and amendment (as, for example, by 
such action as our joint meetings took) but substantially the same broad lines of 
policy. With a Board in general sympathy, much could be done: without such 
backing, it would be far more difficult if not almost impossible. What I want is 
your general opinion as to the temper of the Board on matters of policy, as 
eyes the question of nominations. Again, many many thanks. You are a 
brick! 


The Board was generally in favor of the proposed amendments to the 
By-laws’4 recommended by the Interim Commission of the Committee on Planning 
and Review, a body created to follow the work of the Appraisal Commission, and, 
as indicated before, under the secretaryship of Eliot. Pennington gave Eliot a 
breakdown article by article with the vote results on each article.75 He then 
reported to Eliot confidently: 

Now for an unofficial word. I believe that the present Board will continue to 
give you spirited, intelligent and responsible cooperation. The air has cleared 
amazingly and among those who have attended Board Meetings since I came on 
last May I have not found a single man or woman, outside of Dr. Cornish, who 
can be reckoned as an obstructionist or an open opponent to the policies of 
reform which you have initiated. Nor has Dr. Cornish shown opposition in the last 
two meetings. I think even the salaried officials now accept the proposals which 
you have indicated as almost inevitable. 76 


Of course one of the most delicate issues involved in contemplating a new 
administration is the question of personnel to form the new administrator’s staff. 
Personal feelings and securities are involved. Eliot had made it clear to Pennington 
that he wanted to see the infusion of new blood, a thorough-going shake-up in the 
administrative force. Pennington commented on this: 

We need to make our adjustments in personnel so that men who are displaced 
will not suffer undue hardship .... The new spirit in which we are working has 
greatly changed some men who under the strain of the first criticism and their 
own personal affairs, proved difficult .... Your own method of setting principle 
and. function above issues of personality, a method which you have used so 
admirably in the work of your commissions, and the directness with which you 
cut through difficulties to the real issues, will, I think, provide an objective basis 
for the solution of problems of personnel .... Within such framework as this I 
think you can count on the backing of the Board in matters of personnel,/7 


Eliot in reply to this comment said, “I want a real infusion of new blood, but 
of course I don’t want to be unfair or move too fast.”78 
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The next Board meeting had been set for January 12, and Eliot planned to be 
present for that one.79 He wondered how long the Board’s deliberations concerning 
him could be kept confidential: 

If the purpose of my coming leaks out, I am afraid that cannot be helped. My 


hope is that the major decisions can be made then: and I shall do my very best to 
see that they are.80 \ 


He was still not ready to commit himself prior to meeting with the full 
Board: : 
It is now less than a month till the January Board meeting, and I think that will 


give us time enough. I am reluctant to make a formal decision till then, though I 
realize the tension which is caused by delay.81 


On New Year’s Eve, Eliot, reminiscent of his New Year’s Eve resolution of 
1911,82 has all but said officially that he will accept the nomination: 

Thank you so much for your grand long letter.83 | shall be on hand promptly 
on the morning of January 12. I should like a few minutes with your committee 
first, to tell them how I stand on the question they so kindly asked me. (You can 
guess my answer, if all goes well at the Board meeting, I imagine).84 


Eliot met with the Board; all went favorably. Frederick May Eliot officially 
became the Board’s nominee for President of the American Unitarian Association. 
For a time there was another contestant to the election, and the competition. 
between the two candidates was not without controversy, as we shall see in the 
next few pages. 


II. A Disputed Election 
A. Charles Joy’s Candidacy 


Delicate and diplomatic problems began when Dr. Charles Joy,85 serving in 
the Comish administration as Administrative Vice-president, was offered by the 
Board the nomination of Administrative Vice-president for the forthcoming 
administration. This was a position that was to be abolished in May,8® but the 
understanding was that those nominated (there were two administrative vice- 
presidents at that time) would be offered other positions in the administration of 
Dr. Eliot.87 The organizational structure was somewhat in flux because the final 


report of the Appraisal Commission was to be considered by the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting in May.88 


One can tell that Joy was insulted by this nomination by the tone of his letter 
to the Board.89 Neither did he feel flattered by Eliot’s offer to him to serve as 


Secretary of the Department of the Ministry in the proposed new administration, a 
position which he had little respect for: 
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I should be confined largely to a desk at headquarters, devoting my time to 
matters of placement and pulpit supply, a troublesome and petty routine, which 
has never taken in the past anything like the full time of an officer of the 
Association.20 The work would offer little scope for the interest, experience and 
knowledge which are the natural fruits of seven years of broad Association 
activities. I would not have accepted this assignment seven years ago when I came 
into the service of the Association. I cannot do so now.91 


Joy was very much concerned with the continuity of leadership, the retention 
of men experienced in the administration of the Association during the preceding 
years. Although he did not mention himself, he expressed this sentiment to the 
Board: 

One of the positions, which, with the approval of the Board, the new President 
will have the power to fill, is of great importance. Next to the President, the 
Executive Vice President in the new organization is to be the chief administrative 


officer. That post has not however, been assigned to any of the experienced 
present officials of the Association.92 


Eliot was deeply concerned about the questions raised in Joy’s letter to the Board. 
He wrote Pennington93 that the letter from Joy was “disturbing, but chiefly, I 
think, from the point of view of our personal concern for Charles Joy himself.”94 


Eliot also was adamant concerning having his understanding reached with the 
Board at their discussion January 12 remain firm that the Rev. Everett Moore Baker 
be nominated for Executive Vice-president.95 


Eliot was dismayed also because he had had lunch with Joy on the day after 
the Board meeting of January 129° and thought that he had reached a harmonious 
understanding with him and that he would probably accept the assignment to head 
the Department of the Ministry, a position Eliot envisioned being exceedingly 
creative and calling for the highest of talents: 


I tried my best to persuade him that the work of this new department would be 
experimental and creative in a high degree, that it would make full use of his very 
wide and varied experience. His description of the work of the department in his 
recent letter to the Board is not at all what I had in mind and not at all what I did 
my best to convey to him. I left the luncheon table believing that he would 
probably accept.97 


The next day Eliot had a formal letter from Joy declining the appointment.98 


As soon as I got his letter I went straight to his office and made both these 
points again. I also told him that of course I should expect to have him remain 
with the Association on the present financial basis until he had completed 
arrangements for whatever work he wished to take up next. When I saw him in 
Boston last Thursday, I very definitely repeated this last assurance and told him 
that of course I should want the arrangement to carry over until fall and as much 
longer as might be convenient for him. 


In all this, I really tried to be reasonable and generous, and I came away from 
Boston with the distinct impression that Charles was responding. His letter to the 
Board came, therefore, as something of a surprise.99 
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Pennington, too, had had a personal conversation with Charles Joy, and 
reported their discussion to Eliot.100 Pennington related that Joy felt that the 
Appraisal Commission had been unfair,!01 and that Joy felt “while every point in 
its major philosophy of liberal religion is his own, it has applied and is applying this 
philosophy to the A.U.A. unsoundly.”!02 Pennington continued that Joy felt the 


Board had been unfair to the present officers in three ways: 


(a) By giving you three months to make your decision and expecting them to 
make theirs immediately. (b) By failing to take them into confidence during the 
three months so that what information they had was distorted information 
supplied by office leaks. (c) By adjourning to March as though the whole matter 
was settled. 103 


Joy apparently felt that Eliot accepted his refusal of the appointment too 
quickly 1% Pennington replied to Joy that perhaps Eliot accepted so quickly 
because he “sensed his [Joy’s] hostility to the major policies of reorganization for 
which you [Eliot] stand. I think this point went home.” 105 


Pennington discussed with Joy three possible interpretations of his letter to 
the Board.106 The first is an explanation of his resignation and refusal to accept 
Eliot’s offer.1°7 The second is an attempt to force Eliot to appoint. Joy Executive 
Vice-president.98 The third possibility Pennington offered is that it was a first 
step in a definite movement of opposition to Eliot’s administration, perhaps even to 
his election.1°9 Joy replied that 

_.. the first was his purpose. He said definitely that I could quote him as not 


wanting the Executive Vice-Presidency, that he would not accept it if it were 
offered him,!10 


Pennington mentioned that Joy said this after “T had told him that I thought his 
letter went beyond the simple explanation of his resignation.” !11 


With regard to the third possibility, Pennington suggested: 


It is quite clear that he believes your policies are wrong and I think he will 
continue to oppose them. When I suggested that I had hoped he would accept the 
place for an experimental period at least, he replied that he needed no further 
experiment to convince him that you were wrong. Years of experience in office 
had convinced him of that.112 


Pennington attributed motives of ambition to Joy: 


Beneath all this and perhaps not fully realized to Charles himself I think there 
are motives of ambition. He has thought of himself through these last few years as 
the logical successor to Dr. Cornish. Some time ago, but not of late months, he 
heard that if you were nominated by the Board, there would be no other 
nominations. Combine these points with the fact that he takes honest issue with 
you on major policies and I think the implication of his letter is fairly clear. He 
has made himself available for the focus of opposition. I do not think he can 
make first base, but he may cause some trouble, 113 


Pennington also discussed the matter with a Board member who was a strong 
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supporter of Joy, Judge J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Massachusetts, 114 Pennington 
related their discussion to Eliot: 


I tried this out on Judge Healey at lunch, even allowing him to read your letter. 
Judge Healey has been an admirer of J oy and, quite frankly, he has been a little 
afraid that you might be too hasty, high-handed, and unwilling to consider the 
opinions of other men who differ. The conclusion of our conference was that he 
thought your treatment of Joy eminently fair and Joy’s attitude very petty. That 
reassured me greatly for I thought of him as the most outspoken friend of Joy on 
the Board. 115 


Trouble did start when Charles J oy’s letter to the Board describing his 
resentment was published in The Christian Register.116 Pennington suggested to 
Charles E. Snyder, Chairman of the Board in Executive Session, that he prepare a 
rejoinder, including the following statement: 

Dr. Eliot did not wish to accept the position. He did not wish to leave his 
church in St. Paul. He thought his acceptance of the nomination after his work as 
Chairman of the Commission on Appraisal might jeopardize the disinterestedness 
of the Report. Only after long and increasing pressure from the unanimous Board 
of Directors fortified by that of representative leaders of our faith, was he 
persuaded to take the nomination. He was, in truth, drafted for the position,117 


Snyder replied to Pennington: 


Personally I feel that it might be better to pay no public attention to Joy’s 
letter, unless organized opposition, with a possible candidate for President, 
appears as a result or as a sequence of Joy’s public statement.118 


Eliot agreed: “From a merely personal point of view, I should prefer to say nothing 
in rejoinder to Charles Joy.””119 


But Eliot did have some reservation about this professed attitude: “But on 
the other hand, I don’t want the denomination to believe that his picture of the 
proposed Department of the Ministry is correct.”120 In the meantime, Eliot had 
asked the Rev. Dr. George Patterson to assume the responsibility of the Department 
of the Ministry in his new administration.12! He didn’t want Patterson to be 
handicapped in his work because of Joy’s public statement.122 


So if you and Snyder — or either of you — want to write a reply, I should be 
grateful: but I hope you will keep me as much “out of it” as you can,123 


Eliot was greatly upset by the Joy letter in the Register: 


The appearance of Charles’ letter in the Register seems to me almost incredible, 
and I am completely stumped by it. My first reaction is that he has closed any 
possible door for future connection with the new administration, in any capacity. 
The only possible interpretation seems to me that of open hostility to the 
proposed set-up; and that makes cooperation practically impossible. I am afraid 
so, though I don’t like admitting it. I had cherished the hope that after a while he 
might take. over the Foreign Relations department, on a part-time basis, but I 
guess that was a pipe-dream.124 
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As early as February 19 Eliot has an inkling of the beginnings of organized 
opposition to him. He told Pennington of it: 
You may be interested to know that I recently had a brief note from John 
Petrie, of Memphis, from which I quote: “Where did this idea get abroad that you 
are a Humanist? I find an application being circulated tonominate another man 
for president on the ground of your being a Humanist.”125 


Eliot went on to comment: 


There is certainly an element of humor in John Petrie’s having been approached 
in this manner. If such an idea is being fostered it couldn’t possibly have been 
taken to a better friend of mine or one who would be more likely to receive it in 
the right spirit. Do you happen to have any further light on this matter?126 


Pennington had, in the meantime, received evidence of opposition, and he 
told Eliot that “the ‘dead cats’ which Robert Duncan predicted are beginning to 
arrive. I enclose one from an unexpected source.”!27 Pennington relates that he 
has had a long talk with Joy.!28 Pennington was “trying to keep doors open and to 
find what was on his mind. I think he, himself, does not know.”!29 But it was 
apparent that a contested election was not a subject Joy didn’t consider: 

Beneath the complexity he is playing a wise game. In our conversation he 
reminded me that it took two things to get his name on the ballot — fifty 
signatures from ten churches and his consent to run. That gave me a chance to ask 


him if he would run. I did not. It gave him a chance to tell me whether he would 
run, He did not.130 


The ballot was to go to press March 25.131 The Board would have a chance 
to rally any forces before then at its meeting March 10.!32 Pennington was already 
thinking of political speeches, just in case: 

Timing may be very important. I am to speak to the New England Associate 


Alliance April 5 on “Unitarians Face a New Age.” I shall endeavor to make it 
count.133 


Pennington was greatly concerned lest a battle of personalities rather than 
issues should come about: “The sooner we can get these major constructive issues 
before our people and disentangle them from personalities, the better.” 134 


The first published indication of organized opposition to Eliot was released in 
The Christian Register, February 25135 in the form of a call from the Rev. Oswald 
E. Helsing of Chicago to enlist support for the nomination of Charles Joy. Helsing 
indicated that some Unitarians, perhaps many, thought that some deeper-going 
reforms were needed than those recommended by the Commission of Appraisal, 
and that since May Meetings were coming soon, these reforms should be discussed 
prior to the meetings. He commented on the 1936 Annual Meeting’s rejection of a 
proposal to abolish the nominating committee and have a nomination book in 
which nominations could be made the first two or three days before the meetings. 
This he would have approved of: 
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The objection made last May that this would result in snap judgments seems of 
little validity when we consider that a whole year would be available with state, 
regional and other meetings which afforded opportunities for exchange of 
opinions and discussions in regard to names, 136 


Helsing also raised the question that if the objection to this proposal was 
valid, why did the Commission retain the rule that 50 adult voting members, not 
more than five from one constituency, could make a slate of their own, if sent to 
the secretary at least sixty days before the May Meetings? “For as the work of 
getting together such a slate can only start after the nominating committee has 
made its lists and published it, only some two months are available.”’!37 


He continued that there had never, as far as he knew,!38 been a contested 
election for President of the Association, that it had always been a nominating 
committee election, and he was going to challenge it: 


I invite Unitarians who want a more direct way of nominating to write me in 
regard to the nomination of Charles R. Joy for president.139 


The Universalist’s official news organ was also commenting on the turn of 
events in relation to Eliot’s nomination by the Board. An editorial by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader, entitled “Unitarians Facing 
Momentous Changes,”!49 appeared February 20, 1937, followed by an equally 
controversial one in the Leader, March 6, “Hanging on to Dr. Joy.”!4! Both 
editorials stimulated answers in the Register, 142 


The grapevine began to operate in conflicting ways: one word was that Joy 
was going to leave the denomination. One Board member heard this, the Hon. 
James H. Wolfe, Justice of the Utah Supreme Court. He wrote to Pennington, “I 
understand that...[Dr. Joy] is thinking of severing his connection with the 
Association and taking a secular position.” !43 Justice Wolfe expressed concern for 
“both Dr. Patterson and Dr. Joy.”!44 In connection with the latter’s alleged 
withdrawal from the Association, he said: 

To my mind, this would be a very serious loss. Dr. Joy seems to me to be one 
of the most energetic, sincere, conscientious, and heady men that I have met. He 
has a facility of terse expression, seems to have a mastery of detail of every thing 


of an administrative nature that we ask him about, and is a man of great courage 
and is a sound liberal. 145 


But apparently Joy was not withdrawing at all, but more and more involved in a 
growing attack. 


Eliot, still wishing to remain personally out of it, but feeling an obligation to 
the Board to “see the thing through,”!4® sent a telegram to Pennington to give him 
responsibility for establishing a defensive stand: 

Trust your judgment completely to arrange for answering articles in Register, if 


you are willing to do so. Hope I can remain personally outside the controversy, 
but will follow your advice.... 
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Eliot could not conceive of himself conducting a campaign, since he was not 
seeking office but “willing to accept it if the denomination really wanted me to do 
so.”148 In view of this, he was concerned about speaking engagements he had 
already arranged, whether they would be construed as campaigning, and whether he 
should cancel “on the grounds that I was not invited as a candidate for office.”!49 
Eliot was advised by Pennington not to cancel his engagements. 159 


Charles Joy was nominated by petition signed by nearly 100 Unitarians, 
representing 25 churches, more than meeting the requirement of the By-laws of the 
Association. A news release announcing Joy’s candidacy was distributed throughout 
the country on March 27, 1937, sent from Everett Moore Baker, Acting Secretary 
of the Association’s Department of Public Relations. !5! 


The contest was on.152 


B. Disputes and Divisions 


As we have indicated, the drive to secure Joy’s nomination by petition was 
spearheaded by the Rev. Oswald E. Helsing, Chicago.!53 A group calling itself The 
Committee Favoring Dr. Joy’s Candidacy was formed with Irving W. Stultz serving 
as chairman, with headquarters in Concord, New Hampshire.!54 Letters were 
circulated to Unitarian ministers!55 and laymen!5® to secure political and - 
financial backing for Joy’s candidacy. 


The letters raised the following questions: (1) Should appointed officials 
replace elected vice-presidents? Is this a step towards decentralization and 
democracy? (2) Is it wise to limit denominational officers’ tenure to not more than 
eight years? This is asked in support of career men in Association offices, as had 
been the past experience. (3) Should there be changes in organization to ensure real 
leadership? (4) Is Eliot theologically qualified to be the leader of the 
Association?!57 (5) Is faith in God of secondary significance in the Unitarian 
catalog of values?158 


The letter then stated: 


We believe that your answers to these questions will condition your choice 
between candidates for the Presidency of the American Unitarian Association in 
the May elections. And we believe that a majority of our fellowship will see how 
necessary it is to support the candidacy of Charles R. Joy, whose past record, long 
experience in administrative work, and devotion to our cause give us every reason 
to expect from him that high leadership which is based on character and personal 
conviction as well as on organizational techniques. 159 


In his published statement, “I Accept the Nomination,”!69 Charles Joy 
raised four issues: fairness, fitness, faith, and the future of the fellowship.!6! 
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In developing the discussion of the first issue of fairness, Joy attacked the 
report of the Commission on Appraisal as having made “indiscriminate accusations 
of inefficiency, autocracy, and high-handed methods” concerning the contem- 
porary officers of the Association,!©2 and argued that many are aware of “the 
unfairness, the inaccuracy, and the superficiality of the Commission report upon 
the organization and administration of our business.”!63 He indicates that the 
officials have been made scapegoats of, when the real trouble has been the 


Depression, which the Commission has not attributed as a cause for denominational 
difficulties. 164 


Concerning fitness, he contrasts Eliot’s not having been an Association officer 
at headquarters with the career men for the Association, also regretting that career 
men may be no longer: “If the plans now proposed are carried through, men invited 
to serve the Association may no longer look forward to that service as an 
honorable, unbroken career.” 165 


The third issue, that of Eliot’s theological position, is the one in which much 
of the controversy of the election hinged. Eliot was branded with a label of 
“humanism.” 166 Joy discussed several of Eliot’s writings in an effort to put Eliot 
clearly in the humanist camp.!67 He pointed to the inclusion of one of Eliot’s 
sermons in a published collection of humanist sermons, edited by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese.168 As a secondary implication, Joy mentioned that Eliot did not believe in 
personal immortality 169 


Joy made it clear that a humanist had a right to participate in the Unitarian 
fellowship: 

The question of the right of a humanist to a place in our free fellowship does 

not arise ....Some of my closest and best loved friends are humanists. Four of 


my associates in the work of the denomination are humanists. I love them, learn 
from them, and gladly work with them,170 


But the objection to Eliot’s supposed humanism is that the leader of the 
Association should not be a humanist: 
The only question that does arise is whether the time has come when the 
Unitarian fellowship wishes to be represented by a president whose religious views 
seem to be at variance with those held by the vast majority of our people... .I 
believe that to choose as the spiritual leader of our fellowship one who holds 
humanist convictions, or even one who occupies some ill-defined middle ground, 
as it has been called, is to lose the battle by default.171 


In dealing with the fourth issue, that of the future of the fellowship, Joy 
indicated that he had been at variance with only some aspects of the Appraisal 
Commission’s report. He insisted that in other ways, he had been cooperative and 
enthusiastic; nevertheless, he cautioned against some of the trends of the report.!72 
He was greatly concerned about severing connections with the past: “There must be 
no sharp break with the past. The values of the old administration, which are many, 
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must be carried over into the new.”!73 He took issue, therefore, with the report’s 
emphasis on re-organization, and asserted: 
Our weakness is not an administrative weakness: it is a spiritual weakness. The 


- new day will come for us only as we reconsecrate ourselves to God and to all that 
belongs to his service. Nothing else matters much. This matters supremely.174 


Joy was in favor of strengthening local churches, rather than increasing 
administrative spending and increasing regional workers in the field.175 He was also 
concerned about relationships with other liberal churches: 

We are facing a critical moment in our history. The decision we make will have 
far-reaching effects, not only on our own fellowship, but also on those other 
liberal fellowships with which we have had such close associations in the past. 
Already they are making manifest their friendly concer in our plans and 
purposes. 

More vital and important than ever before are the interests common to all of 
our free churches, whatever their name may be. We must make clear the value and 
the reasonableness of a vital faith in a living God. I have given my life to that 
work. I would continue to do so wherever opportunity permits. May God give us 
all courage and wisdom and faith! 176 


The forces for Eliot were already planning strategy prior to the April 1 
publication of Joy’s acceptance in the Register in order to answer the issues raised 
in his statement.!77 Pennington planned to deal with fairness and _fitness;!78 
Pennington suggested that Park deal with Faith: Humanism vs. Theism;179 in the 
next issue of the Register, Maxwell Savage was to deal again with faith,!80 and 
Frederick R. Griffin to deal with the future of the fellowship.!81 


In the meantime Eliot wrote Pennington suggesting other men to aid in the 
debate as well, including the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, of Bangor, Maine.182 
Eliot was concerned about policies, not personalities: “We ought to try to steer the 
course of the debate in that general direction.”183 Hence he was also deeply 
concerned about the fate of the new By-laws to be considered at the Annual 
Meeting: “The discussion will have an important bearing upon the fate of the 
amendments at the Annual Meeting.” 184 


Those who reacted unfavorably to Joy’s challenging of Eliot’s theology 
represented a very vocal group.!85 Eliot, himself, was dismayed by this: 

The thing which surprises and disturbs me most in his article is the raising of 

the question of my theological position, in connection with a denominational 

office. This seems to me so entirely contrary to our whole Unitarian position that 


it leaves me baffled as to how to deal with it. All I can think of is that I wish Dr. 
Crothers were here to clarify the issues for us all. 186 


Eliot, as an escape, perhaps, in this letter seemed to delight in his happy 
experience at St. Paul: 


We had a really wonderful day here yesterday. I christened ten small children, 
and we had forty-five people join the Church — fifteen of them adults and thirty 
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of them young people. We had large congregations for both services and the spirit 
was the best possible, 187 


The political forces continued to rally in the Eliot camp, with an idea born to 
set up regional headquarters to aid in the campaign. Dr. Sidney Snow, President of 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, suggested a large committee of ministers 
and laymen, with headquarters in Boston and Pennington as leader.188 He 
suggested also that sub-committees be established in New York, Chicago and on the 
Pacific Coast, adding “New England is the most important, however, because there 
the fight will be lost or won.”!89 Snow continued: 

All of us must try to correct false ideas and check whispering campaigns as 
soon as they start. Above all we must try to keep the contest from being 
represented as a humanist-theist or an Eastern-Western issue. I need not say to 
you that Eliot is not the choice of a faction or a section, but of Unitarians of 


varying opinions all over the country. We must in the personnel of our committee 
show the broad base of his support.190 


Griffin was organizing forces in Philadelphia and elsewhere: 


I have written letters to a few ministers whose position I do not know but upon 
whom I have some personal claim. I have also communicated with the President 
of my Board and of the Germantown church and believe that we shall have united 
support for Eliot from this city. I cannot believe that Joy has any chance of 
election but I want to give Eliot a big and decisive vote.19 


On April 1, the publication date of the Register announcement of Joy’s 
candidacy, Stephen Fritchman wired Sidney Snow suggesting a strategy meeting in 
Boston the following week and said he would come if needed, and declared, “I am 
strongly for Eliot. Hope vigorous campaign to elect him starts immediately.” 192 
Fritchman said in a letter to Pennington the same day that the Ministerial News 
Letter is as important for getting their views across as the Register.193 “I hope 
some of you write to it strongly stating the issues at stake and checking this absurd 
red herring of humanism.” 194 


Snow, having received Fritchman’s telegram, suggested to Pennington that his 
suggestion for a meeting was a good one and should be followed with an invitation 
for Fritchman to come, and that Fritchman could swing the Maine group.!95 Snow 
further suggested a meeting of the Boston committee at the time of the Board 
meeting in two weeks: 

To this meeting every known Eliot supporter among the Board members who 


attend from a distance, as well as the local men, might be invited. We ought 
especially to interest the laymen, 196 


Snow warned that they 


must not be overconfident. A meeting of the Joy supporters was held this week in 
Boston to organize a campaign. Somebody sent money to Chicago 
ton". 2 Helsing. 197 
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The pace was speeding up, punctuated by Eliot’s receiving four telegrams in 
one day: from Pennington, Joy, his father, and Snow.!98 The humanist issue 
continued to astound those supporting Eliot. Justice Wolfe comments to Eliot on 
Joy’s acceptance article in the Register.19? He believed that there were some 
matters that should be cleared up, one being Joy’s inference that belief in God was 
omitted from the Commission’s summary of Unitarian Agreements, and a further 
inference that it was “purposely omitted because of your humanistic beliefs.” 200 
Wolfe felt that the most serious part of the article is Joy’s bringing up the issue of 
faith 201 ° 

I cannot reconcile myself to the position that the question of whether one is a 
theist or a humanist has any relevancy in the selection of a leader of the 
Association. I rather thought that this question was laid aside after the discussion 
in regard to the preamble proposed by the Free Church of America. It seemed to 
me to be more and more apparent that all real Unitarians believed that the 
practical expression of their religion should be in social service, a better relation 
between men, and using the increasing scientific and sociological technique to 
better the conditions of mankind; that is, to make this world a better place to live 
in, 

Therefore, it did not seem important whether a man came to that idea through 
the mechanism of a relationship to a God or otherwise. Whether a Unitarian 
believed the important thing was man’s relation to God or whether he believed 
the important thing was man’s relation to man, his world and the universe, was a 
matter of personal choice, just as immortality and many other matters are’ 
considered to be within the purely personal choice of Unitarians.202 


Wolfe called Joy’s raising of the theological question “an attempt to throw 
this whole theistic-humanistic controversy again into the arena.”293 He said to 
Eliot: “I am a humanist and perhaps you are a humanist. I do not know and I did 
[sic] not care.”204 He suggested that “instead of taking issue with Dr. Joy, you 
should disavow that it is at all a question or that it should be made an issue.”2 


Wolfe worried for fear the denomination was passing through another stage 
similar to that passed in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and that if 
humanism-theism were “made an issue, I think it may result in a split in the 
fellowship.”2% 


Wolfe expressed regret in what he felt was a regression in Unitarianism in the 
raising of the theological issue: 


Dr. Joy’s statement seems to me to be a step backward in that it is an effort to 
circumscribe the Unitarians in a certain theological area. If the question of a belief 
in a God is an issue, then why may it not be just as much an issue as to what kind 
of a God he believes in and the theological area be still further circumscribed?207 


Pointing out the crucialness of handling this issue, he concluded his words to Eliot: 


I am very anxious to see how you handle this whole matter. I know that you 
will handle it in a very large way. Personally, I believe that the denomination will 
judge largely between the men according to the way this controversy is now 
handled.208 
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Eliot, in the meantime, had received a number of other reassuring letters: “I 
certainly have the backing of a magnificent lot of men: and, whatever the outcome, 
I shall never forget them.”299 He told Pennington that the next day he was to 
travel rotaneaye for “a Council of War’21!9 and wished Pennington “might be 
there.” 


The Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., Providence, Rhode Island, was another man 
lining up support in the New England area. He was concerned in that “the danger of 
course is that enough New England churches might send enough pledged delegates 
to upset the apple-cart at the Annual Meeting. This, of course, would be tragic 
beyond words.”212 


Regional organizations for Eliot support continued to plan operations. The 
Midwest office, under the chairmanship of Dr. Snow with the Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Secretary, issued a confidential bulletin to that area on April 7.213 The 
bulletin describes meetings in Boston, April 6, and Worcester, Massachusetts, April 
7, and indicates that Dr. Snow is to confer with the Eastern supporters of Eliot on 
April 10.214 

The main objective of all work is to send instructed delegates to Boston 
pledged to the election of Dr. Eliot from all churches possible. Each of the regions 
of the country will be districted and pro-Eliot ministers or laymen assigned to the 
task of making a canvass of churches in that area... . This organization work was 
prompted by organization efforts of the opposition.215 


The bulletin suggests that those who drive to Boston should take a full car, 
and to let the committee know if there are unfilled places in the car.2!6 Moreover, 
it is suggested that church records be scanned to see if any members are living in the 
East who could vote for said churches.2!7 Another suggestion is that parishioners 
who are going East should plan their trips for the time of the meeting.2!8 Further 
suggestions include making sure the proper contribution has been paid to the A.U.A. 
before April 30 so that the church will be entitled to representation, and that 
delegate cards should be properly certified by Church Boards.2!9 Those who have 
friends in the East are urged to write to them, soliciting their support for Eliot.229 

A tally for the region and for the nation is to be kept of known delegations 
pledged to Dr. Eliot. Please keep your regional committee informed of local 
developments, including the forwarding of information on support known to be 
pledged to Dr. Joy as well as names of supporters and their addresses if 
possible. 221 


The bulletin concludes with a request for contributions, which can be sent to the 
Midwest, the East and the West Coast.222 Apparently this bulletin was distributed 
beyond the Midwest, as these other regional contacts were given.223 


By April 19 a similar committee had been formed on the Pacific Coast, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Horace Westwood, Sr., First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, California, with Dr. Howard Burton Bard, minister of the First Unitarian 
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Church, San Diego, serving as secretary .224 


Included with this letter to colleagues is a copy of a letter sent by Westwood 
to The Christian Register, together with a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Berkeley Board of Trustees. 


In a statement in the Register Westwood wrote on the raising of the 
theological issue by Joy: 

The issue dwarfs all the other issues Dr. Joy has raised, regardless of what merit 
there may be in his arguments concerning them. By so doing, he challenges what 
has become our established tradition of procedure. No candidate for fellowship in 
our ministry has to meet any theological test. Either we must change the basis of 
our fellowship, or this principle must hold good all through, from the humblest 
layman to the highest office it is within the power of our fellowship to 
bestow.225 


This position of Westwood and his Board of Trustees was frequently 
expressed in the pages of the Register. It was Joy’s raising of this “red herring,” as 
Fritchman had called it, which caused the greatest reaction against Joy’s candidacy 
and which provided much of the arsenal for the defense of Eliot. 


Even before Joy’s official nomination, this issue was being raised and 
deplored. The editor of The Christian Leader, Dt. John van Schaick, Jr., as 
mentioned before, wrote editorials in The Christian Leader?*® bringing up the 
humanism question. The first editorial, “Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes,” 
appearing in the February 20 issue, was answered by Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, New York in The Christian Register, March 11.227 Lathrop, who had 
served as Chairman of the Committee nominating the Appraisal Commission, 228 
speaks in this article to van Schaick: 

First you classify Dr. Eliot with the humanists. In the larger sense of the term 


he might be so classified, but you imply that he is a non-theist, which anyone who 
knows Dr. Eliot well knows is not so.229 


Lathrop then went on to clarify a number of other misimpressions that van Schaick 
had included in his editorial .23° 


In the same issue of The Christian Register another answer to van Schaick 
appeared editorially.23! Norman Hapgood, editor of the Register, entitling his 
editorial “Words Words Words,” discussed semantics: 

Any half-educated person knows that humanism, a comparatively few years 
ago, was generally used in accordance with the following definition: ‘“‘Religious 
humanism grounds spirituality in human living, thus contrasting sharply with 
superhuman, supernatural, and absolutistic value-schemes. Throughout its history 


humanism has centered attention on the study, the worth, and the enhancement 
of human life.”232 


The editorial went on to say that for a time “humanism” was contrasted with 
“deism” and there was a battle 
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~... of wind and paper, now happily at an end. The fact that it is at an end seems 
to give great pain to the Leader, which in its editorial laboriously mistates almost 
every fact that it purports to place before its readers. 233 


The Leader editorial was also answered by Dr. Snow, accompanied by a twin 
answer to the March 6 editorial of van Schaick, “Hanging on to Dr. Joy.” 234 
Concerning the humanist issue, Snow places Eliot in a neutral, middle theological 
position: 


Although it must be admitted that Frederick May Eliot for twenty years has 
been a Westerner, it by no means follows (as those who classify theological 
opinions geographically sometimes assume) that he is therefore a humanist. It is 
true that ten years ago, before the issue was a controversial one, a sermon of his 
was included in the volume, “Humanist Sermons”; but if you were to look it over 
today, changing the word humanist wherever it occurs to the word Unitarian, 
nothing inconsistent with a progressive Unitarian theism could be read into it. 
During the years of controversy Dr. Eliot has not engaged in it, has not aligned 
himself with a party, has preached and conducted worship in such fashion as to 
satisfy the devotional needs of those holding a theistic position. Theologically I 
believe that Dr. Eliot treads a middle way, and such a path is a good one for the 
leader of a growing religious body. It is because he is not an extremist, and 
because he commands the confidence of all sections of a free church, that he 
occupies a position of leadership today .235 


Correspondence that was not published was also circulating around the 
denomination concerning the theological issue. Dr. James Luther Adams received a 
letter referring to Snow’s answer and raising some considerable dissatisfaction with 
Eliot as a nominee: 

We are promised a leader — but we are not told where is the hand of promise. 
We are assured by Sidney Snow that Eliot is not a humanist, that he occupies a 


middle ground — Does that mean he worships demi-gods? What else is half-way 


between God and humanity? Are we being asked to trust Eliot instead of 
God?236 


Adams, in his long and careful answer recorded here in part, vindicates 
Eliot: 
I have read everything that I can get hold of written by Dr. Eliot and, although 
I might be unable to agree with him on certain points I do feel that through calm 
and patient discussion even some of these disagreements might be ironed out. And 
where ultimate agreement could not be reached I can envisage the possibility of 
still maintaining friendly disagreement and mutual recognition of the fact that 
each of the variant attitudes or beliefs were capable of defense.237 


One of the writings of Eliot often cited in addition to the sermon in Reese’s 
book is Eliot’s Toward Belief in God?38 as an indication that Eliot was 
theologically unfit.239 This was often said because of the opening chapter in which 
Eliot states that a belief in God is not necessary. 249 One would have to read the 
entire book to see that Eliot gently leads one on to a faith in God if the reader is 
willing to be led. Another sentence that could be lifted out of context in another of 
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Eliot’s books24! is “All Unitarians are humanists.”242 The entire paragraph reads: 


All Unitarians are humanists, in the sense that their faith knows no other basis 
than human experience; and this constitutes the most important difference 
between Unitarians and all the various types of orthodox Christians. I want to 
make as plain as I can the extent and significance of that difference, because until 
you realize it fully you are likely to miss the real character of our Unitarian faith. 
As we see it, there is less difference between an orthodox Jew and even the most 
liberal type of Evangelical Christian than there is between the most courageous 
Modernist and the most conservative Unitarian.243 


Adams, in a further attempt to vindicate Eliot, prepared a manuscript 
analyzing Toward Belief in God, showing how Eliot persuades rather than cajoles as 
a homiletic technique and how others have taken his writings out of context, not 
realizing his ultimate purpose: 


It is very distasteful in a denomination which operates on the principles of 
freedom and fellowship to feel constrained to argue about the theological fitness 
of a nominee for the Presidency of the A.U.A. But, in spite of this established 
principle of freedom and fellowship, Dr. Joy and his committee have been trying 
to inject theological boundary disputes into the campaign by setting up neat 
catechetical tests and then selecting for their purpose “proof texts” from the 
writings of Dr. Eliot. These tests and texts, moreover, seem to have been 
employed primarily to show the theological fitness of Dr. Joy and of those who 
have taken charge of the catechism and the examination rather than to find out 
the truth about the views of Dr. Eliot who is being catechized. I hope, therefore, 
that, in spite of the secondary importance of the theological issues, I may be 
permitted to register a protest against the misrepresentation of Dr. Eliot’s views 
which such a method of discussion has resulted in and which is to be found in the 
campaign'literature sent out by Dr. J oy’s committee.244 


One has only to read the Preface2*9 of Reese’s book Humanist Sermons to 
see that humanism as conceived of by one of the leading Humanists of the day 246 
is a very complex term and has a rich historical tradition in its formation as a 
religious philosophy, a philosophy that was not atheistic247 nor materialistic. 748 


Reese, in speaking at the Harvard Summer School of Theology in 1920, had 
early borne this out in his address “The Content of Present-Day Religious 
Liberalism.”249 


If liberalism can be reduced to a single statement, I think this is it: Conscious 
committal and loyalty to worthful causes and goals in order that free and positive 
personality may be developed, intelligently associated, and cosmically 
related ....In the long run he [the liberal] hangs tenaciously to the conviction 
that fundamentally his nature is spiritual — that a spiritual self adjusts and guides 
and controls....The center of spiritual gravity is shifted from objective and 
supernatural forms to individual man. This is not the denial of the existence of 
significant and objective worths, but only the removal of the seat of authority 
from an indefinite something somewhere, to a definite self known to be native to 
human existence. This is not a hasty conclusion reached by the liberal. It is the 
plainly observable trend of history. The lesson of the long experience of the race 
is that of the primary importance of human initiative and self-direction.259 
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And further: 


Humanistic liberalism understands spirituality to be man at his best, sane in 
mind, healthy in body, dynamic in personality; honestly facing the hardest facts, 
conquering and not fleeing from his gravest troubles; committed to the most 
worthful causes, loyal to the best ideals; ever hoping, striving, and achieving. To 
know one’s self as inherently worthful, actually to find fullest expression in the 
widest human service and consciously to become a co-worker with cosmic 
processes, is spiritual experience deep and abiding,.251 


Indeed, the complexity of the matter is further illustrated by Dr. Charles E. 
Park’s presenting 10 different definitions of a humanist to Register readers252 and 
concluding: 

A candidate is welcome to call himself a humanist, from No. 1 to No. 8, with- 
out endangering the respect, the confidence, and the vote of every real Unitarian. 


This election is not a heresy trial. It is not our custom to impose theological tests 
even upon our presidents. 253 


Strong theists supported Eliot, such as the Rev. Maxwell Savage: 


As far as I have learned, Dr. Eliot has shown himself not only spiritually able 
enough to create a church of great religious influence in a great city, but has been 
morally able enough to create a great parish of great humanitarian influence there, 
and, in so doing, he has been discovered to be of such practical influence in that 
great community as to be looked upon as just about its leading citizen.254 That is 
enough to persuade me to believe him fit to be the president of our 
Association.255 


Savage declares further: 


I am a theist ....I believe in a personal God and a personal immortality. But 
whether I do or not is my business, not the business of any man running for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Association. 


So, having found out about Dr. Eliot’s church-life and community life, as 
minister and citizen, and having read his words and having discovered his faith, ils 
for one, find his excellent fitness for the future of our work.256 


Was Eliot a humanist? The thrust of the arguments was that it didn’t matter, 
but what did matter was traditional Unitarian freedom of belief. Eliot felt very 
comfortable in a broadly interpreted humanistic tradition; likewise he was a theist. 
Eliot was concerned with the basic principle of freedom of belief for Unitarians and 
not in pinning a theological label on himself. He did not declare himself one or the 
other, nor engage in the controversy in any public way. Eliot was concerned with 
the future of Unitarianism and with the practical implications of the Commission of 
Appraisal’s objective study as reflected in the work of the Interim Commission. 


When Joy had said that the denominational weakness was not an adminis- 
trative weakness, but a spiritual weakness in the April 1 Register,257 one wonders 
if he had read carefully Eliot’s article on the “Creative Church,” February 18: 


The most significant thing about our present effort as a denomination to put 
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our organizational machinery into good order is the spirit of renewed courage and 
confidence which lies behind it. Evidence of a changed morale is abundant and 
well nigh universal. From all parts of the country, and from all types of Unitarian 
churches, the same word of fresh and heartening renewal of spirit is now coming. 
It is like the sudden shifting of the wind on a sultry summer day, which brings 
with it a new sense of vitality and hope. Within the fellowship of Unitarian 
churches that change in the wind has happened, and as a denomination we are 
gathering new heart and hope. 


Certainly the change has come at a most opportune moment, for the need of a 
free church like ours was never more urgent in the spiritual life of our country. If 
we were needed a hundred years ago, we are a hundred times more needed today. 
Our special function, as I see it, is to show the people of our time that they can 
find the spiritual fortification which their souls require without sacrificing the 
freedom and independence which liberal religion has fought to achieve and 
maintain ....In the traditional free spirit of our free churches we propose to 
create new ways of deepening and strengthening the spiritual life of our people, 
giving them the courage and inspiration to live sanely and bravely in a world of 
confusion and tumult, providing them with the incentives and the endurance that 
are required for bold, constructive endeavor to make the social order conform 
more nearly to the kingdom of God.258 


C. Eliot’s Election 


Eliot’s words at the conclusion of the last section were written before the 
election controversy began. The election controversy was suddenly halted when 
Charles Joy and his committee withdrew his name as a candidate, not wishing any 
more controversy and feeling that the issues had been obscured.25? Wishing for 
harmony in the denomination, Joy said “if in any way I have misrepresented Dr. 
Eliot, I am sincerely sorry. I hope that his administration may be happy, fruitful, 
and blessed of God.”269 


Joy concluded his public statement with a quote from Jan Smuts: “Humanity 
has struck its tents, and is again on the move.”26! Joy continued: 
Let us be sure that as we move out to new adventure we carry with us, as the 
Hebrews of old, the holy ark of the covenant. If we strike our tents and move out 
without God, we move out into the wilderness of despair, into the night of 


eae es If we take faith with us we shall move out into the promised 
land. 


It was fitting that Leslie Pennington should speak on that same Register page 
containing Joy’s withdrawal, urging Unitarians to move “Forward Together.” 263 
Quoting Joy’s withdrawal announcement article, Pennington said 

“To prevent dissention, to dissipate any bitterness that may have arisen, and to 
promote harmony within our fellowship.” May these purposes which have 


brought Dr. Joy to his important decision guide us all in the common work which 
lies before us. We have been stirred deeply. May we now be united still more 
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deeply in a firmer, a growing, a more inclusive, a more commanding, purpose. We 
have a great work to do. 


The way is now clear for the marshaling of our forces under the leadership of 
Dr. Eliot. This does not mean that our issues are settled or that we have found the 
perfect way. It does mean that we can together, with a new sense of mutual trust 
and good will, attain that fellowship, that active tension of mind and spirit under 
a commanding purpose, which releases and sets in play the finest energies of each 
one of us .... 


Our churches may grow into something greater than any denomination, they 
may develop into institutions of vaster and nobler proportions than we have ever 
conceived; but they must not grow less. Retreat is unthinkable. Surrender is 
impossible. The voice ringing in our ears is the voice without reply. It bids us 
advance; and with new faith stirring our hearts to their depths we repeat the 
command to one another and go forward together.”264 


We have examined the vital role played by Eliot’s Commission of Appraisal in 
recommending future directions for the Association. Eliot’s Commission was 
selected in 1934, a time when the Association was at low ebb, when the Depression 
had weakened church programs, when the administrative machinery needed 
overhauling, when liberalism was on trial, and when the morale of the Association 
needed to be lifted. 


The modus operandi of the Commission involved se/f-appraisal by using 
questionnaires filled out by representative Unitarians, by having portions of the 
Commission’s final report, Unitarians Face a New Age, distributed widely for local 
group discussions and focused upon in discussions at the Annual Meeting of 1936. 
Many persons were interviewed in connection with their particular fields or 
positions relevant to the values and institutional structure of Unitarianism. 


The major conclusions of the Commission of Appraisal centered on the need 
for Unitarian organizational structure to be more in keeping with the wide range of 
value expression by Unitarians, hence an equilibrium should exist between 
centralization of administrative power and decentralization. Autonomous organi- 
zations and local churches affiliated with the Association and laymen should have 
more power in the operation of the Association. The Commission suggested that a 
coordinating function could be served by a Commission on Planning and Review, 
and further suggested that Unitarians must learn to act cooperatively because of 
their high degree of individualism. The Commission cautioned that Unitarianism 
must integrate itself on higher levels or run the risk of disintegration, as 
organizations do not remain static. Further, the Commission concluded that 
necessary constitutional changes would have to be effected in order for the 
Commission’s recommendations to find fulfillment in a more vital and better 
functioning Association. 


Eliot was pleased that the Commission’s report was received with so much 
enthusiasm, and the general tone of that 1936 Annual Meeting indicated that 
Unitarians felt they were indeed entering a new age. As a result of Eliot’s leadership 
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role in the work of the Commission, he became for many a symbol of the new age. 
He was unanimously chosen by the Board of Directors in the Fall of 1936 to be its 
candidate for President of the Association. Eliot, in his typical reluctance to make a 
change and leave his beloved Unity Church, went through much soul-searching in 
arriving at a decision of acceptance of the nomination. His decision was influenced 
by the strongly persuasive and very active committee headed by the Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington. 


We have also examined the controversies arising over Eliot’s nomination 
resulting in the candidacy by petition of the Rev. Charles Joy and the introduction 
of campaign issues raised on the part of Joy supporters such as Eliot’s theological 
position of alleged humanism. We have seen the election battle of words recorded in 
letters and on pages of The Christian Register. With the withdrawal of Joy asa 
candidate, Eliot remained the sole candidate. 


When the delegates voted at the Annual Meeting on May 25, Frederick May 
Eliot was elected President of the American Unitarian Association; thus a new era 
in the history of the denomination began, and the new era was one filled with 
promise for a Unitarian renaissance.25 
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AN AMERICAN WAR THAT UNITARIANS APPROVED: 
THE CIVIL WAR* 


By Charles Richard Denton, Ph.D. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Unitarians of the nineteenth century in the United States have been 
considered outspoken pacifists. Rev. William Ellery Channing’s protests against the 
War of 1812 may exemplify the denomination’s position on that conflict. After the 
war, in 1815, Unitarians played a leading role in the formation of the American and 
the Massachusetts Peace Societies.! Three decades later, in May 1846, shortly after 
the Mexican War had begun, at a Unitarian ministerial conference in Boston, Rev. 
Theodore Parker presented anti-war and anti-Mexican War resolutions, both of 
which the conference adopted.” Unitarians and Quakers have been described as the 
leading religious bodies opposed to the Mexican and to the Spanish-American 
Wars.> Theodore Parker in 1856 referred to this opposition to war by the 
Unitarians and Quakers, but in the same breath he praised the Unitarian missionary 
who a year earlier had been sent to Kansas with rifle and revolver -to enlarge the 
area of freedom.* Parker’s involvement with John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry in 
1859 further signified his abandonment of non-violent principles. 


Almost as remarkable as Parker’s reversal in the matter of coercion was his 
compliment paid to.the Unitarian missionary in Kansas, a preacher sent west under 
the auspices of a “conservative” theological organization, the American Unitarian 
Association. The AUA, along with many Unitarians, had been highly suspicious of 
Parker and rather apprehensive at his transcendentalism. The transcendentalists, or 
“radicals,” sometimes called “rationalists” by their enemies, stood opposed to the 
“conservatives,” Unitarians who held that the Bible was an inspired work of God 
and was beyond the “higher criticism” used by the “radicals.” The terms “‘radical” 
and See rrae will be used in this paper to distinguish individuals of the two 
factions. 


Most Unitarians were “conservatives” before, during, and for some years after 
the Civil War. “Conservatives” generally controlled the four leading organs of the 
denomination: the weekly Christian Register (Boston); the Monthly Journal of the 
American Unitarian Association (Boston); the bimonthly Christian Examiner 
(Boston); and the weekly Christian Inquirer (New York). From these periodicals, 
from published sermons, from private correspondence, and from memoirs and 
biographies, it is possible to reconstruct how Unitarians felt, thought, and acted 
during the American Civil War, a war they approved. 











*An address delivered at the annual public meeting of the Unitarian and Universalist Historical 
Societies, Boston, July, 1969. 
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After Lincoln’s election, many Unitarians were prepared to grant the South 
her independence, providing secession was a peaceful movement. The South must 
not be allowed to shoot her way out of the Union. For some Unitarians like Rev. 
Samuel Joseph May and his tiny band of abolitionists, the secession crisis was 
confusing. May and his followers gathered in Syracuse, New York, late in January 
1861, and resolved that the use of force was not the answer to the secession crisis, 
but the Union must not be dissolved either! Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows, a New 
York “conservative,” expressed the anxiety of many Americans when on the day 
before Lincoln’s inauguration, he wrote his son that the month of March “‘is to be a 
period of vast pregnancy, & God alone knows how the policy of the country is to 
turn.”© The Christian Register, however, believed in January 1861 that the 
secession crisis would soon end without a division of the Union, but a month later 
the Boston weekly agreed to a peaceful secession. Many Unitarians, lay and clerical, 
“radical” and “conservative,” would have accepted a peaceable division.’ 


Almost from the moment Confederate cannon spoke at Fort Sumter, 
historians have debated whether or not Lincoln had provoked the South into firing 
the first shot. It is clear, however, that this act united Northern Unitarians in 
approval of the President’s behavior during the secession crisis. The Administration 
had honorably hewed to a peaceful course according to the Christian Register, but 
“forbearance was no longer a virtue. All measures of conciliation were spurred, and 
finally the mad blow has been struck by the traitors.”8 The “conservative” Rev. 
Samuel Osgood, in New York, shouted, “Our blood cries out against this outrage to 
civilization,” and similar sentiments rang from “radical” pulpits as well.? The only 
prominent ministerial dissenters to these views came from Moncure Daniel Conway, 
a “radical,” and Ezra Stiles Gannett, a “conservative.” Both grudgingly hoped the 
North would win, yet they held firmly to their pacifism.10 Their agreement on the 
evil of war, considering the theological gulf separating them, is further complicated 
by the knowledge that Conway, the “radical,” was also an extreme abolitionist, and 
was a native of Virginia, while Gannett, the “conservative,” was “soft” on slavery, 
and was a native of Massachusetts. But the vast majority of the denomination 
considered the pacifism of Conway and Gannett unrealistic. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, a prewar disunionist, best expressed Unitarian sentiment in June 1861: 
“Bad as war is, there is something worse. Anarchy is worse; slavery is worse; 
disunion and disintegration of a noble nation is worse. If these can be hindered by 
war, then war becomes necessary and right.”!1 


Because of the length and totality of the war, its horribly high toll of life, its 
destruction of property, and its terrific impact on America, the actions and 
attitudes of the usually pacific Unitarians during the Civil War deserve consid- 
eration. These actions and attitudes will be discussed under the following 
categories: esprit de corps, chaplains, British Unitarians, the Negro, and Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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The effort to bolster Union morale is one of the most notable features of 
wartime Unitarian periodicals. In addition, the American Unitarian Association 
raised funds to publish and to distribute to the troops some twenty different 
religious tracts, as well as a booklet entitled The Soldier’s Companion. The Soldier’s 
Companion contained hymns, patriotic songs, verses from the Bible, and 
inspirational statements from politicians and preachers. It also gave the soldier some 
practical medical advice, urging him to wear clean, dry socks, to get plenty of sleep, 
and, “if disease begins to prevail, wear a wide bandage of flannel around the 
bowels.”!2 During the war over 57,000 copies of The Soldier's Companion reached 
the troops while about 744,000 of the tracts were distributed. It was estimated that 
the AUA provided Union soldiers about three million pages of reading material 
annually during the Civil War./3 Unitarian chaplains in the field testified to the 
moral efficacy of this religious literature, but one minister who served in the ranks 
declared that increased enlistments would be far more helpful to the army than any 
number of tracts.14 A Unitarian layman who had been in the army nearly four 
years found that religious literature, whatever its value to the soldiers’ souls, did 
serve one function. He told the Secretary of the AUA in February 1865 that the 
tracts were seldom read but were often used for toilet paper! Whether such 
utilization was simply a matter of expediency or a manifestation of religious 
bigotry was not recorded.}5 


Early in the war, more Unitarian preachers in proportion to their numbers 
served as chaplains in Union regiments than ministers of any other faith. Such was 
the case according to non-Unitarian religious periodicals proudly quoted in the 
Monthly Journal and the Christian Register. About fifty-four ministers served as 
chaplains at one time or other.!6 Besides preaching, the chaplains wrote and read 
letters for enlisted men, distributed tracts, served as postal clerks, hospital 
attendants, personal counselors, and teamsters. Several ministers served in the 
ranks, most as officers; many of these officers commanded Negro troops. One 
chaplain wrote that “this kind of life is so full of out-of-doors, so direct, simple and 
earnest, so free from mannerisms and shams, that I heartily enjoy it and thrive on 
it."17 The chaplains were impressed with the receptiveness of the soldiers to 
Unitarian beliefs, a response that made them optimistic about the growth of the 
faith after the war. 


During the war American foreign policy centered on one objective: to prevent 
recognition of Southern independence by European nations, the key to which was 
the attitude of Great Britain. How did British Unitarians see the Civil War? Their 
opinions were rooted in their past experience with America and with American 
Unitarians. 


The pre-1861 disputes between American and British Unitarians cannot be 
detailed here, but such quarrels had occurred, and they had been bitter. Briefly, 
British Unitarians had chastized their American co-religionists for being too lax in 
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opposing slavery. They may have been right, but the British had become 
overbearing and patronizing on the issue, and the Americans, understandably, had 
resented this British self-righteousness. British Unitarians, furthermore, had cheered 
William Lloyd Garrison when that Yankee disunionist had toured the United 
Kingdom in 1846.18 Although Unitarians deplored slavery and pined for its 
eventual abolition, many feared the consequences of immediate abolition as 
expounded by Garrison.!9 


When the Civil War came some British Unitarians like many of their 
countrymen seemed to be more concerned over the loss of Southern cotton, and 
consequent unemployment in English textile factories, than with a Northern 
victory. They berated the North for waging aggressive war against the South, and 
they urged that hostilities cease even if that meant an independent Confederacy. 
They heaped scorn on Lincoln’s enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law by which 
runaway slaves were returned to loyal masters. The British continued to attack 
Lincoln even after the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation since that 
document did not free all slaves. Many British Unitarians apparently believed that 
peace, cotton, and a divided America were preferable to war, the end of slavery, 
and the preservation of the United States. 


American Unitarian answers to these jibes were equally abrasive. Just when, 
they asked, did British Unitarians protest against the suppression of numerous 
rebellions in India or in Ireland? As for Lincoln’s so-called pro-slavery policies, Rev. 
George Edward Ellis, a “conservative,” replied that Americans had tolerated slavery 
“just as many of you Englishman reconciled yourselves to the impositions of a 
privileged aristocracy, or to the trifling with solemn sanctities and with Christian 
liberty in a Church Establishment; just as you reconcile yourselves to a 
[governmental] subsidy for Popery in the endowment of the [Catholic] College at 
Maynooth [in Ireland], or to a connivance with idolatry in India, and to the 
outrages perpetuated by your government there and in China.”20 British Unitarians 
were never completely united in opposition to the North. Nevertheless, American 
Unitarian resentment at pro-Confederate British Unitarians lingered for some time. 


Historians have debated among themselves whether or not the Civil War was 
necessary to destroy the institution of slavery. Through the war years Unitarians 
debated this same question. More significant, as the conflict dragged along, 
Unitarians became insistent that Negroes should be accorded equal rights with 
white men. Items appeared in Unitarian publications which told of the initiative 
and self-reliance of free Negroes in making a living.2! The Christian Register urged 
its readers to support freedmen’s aid societies.22 This same paper advocated the 
enlistment of Negroes into the army months before the Administration acted.23 By 
May 1864 the Christian Register contended that institutions of higher learning — 
not trade schools, it must be noted — should admit Negroes on an equal basis with 
whites. “We must estimate the possibilities of a race by its leading minds,” the 
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paper stated, “and when the future F rederick Douglass shall compete with sons of 
Mr. Winthrop or Mr. Everett for the honors of the University, and doubtless 
sometimes carry off the palm of victory, it will be too late to deny the negro the 
justice of his due.”24 


How determined were Unitarians to fulfill these noble dreams after the war? 
The record, or what little has been examined, is not inspiring; neither is the record 
of the American people after the war very inspiring. For that matter, “radical” 
Unitarians lost enthusiasm for equal rights along with the “conservatives.” Rev. 
David Atwood Wasson, a devoted follower of Theodore Parker and a strong 
abolitionist before and during the war, became quite disillusioned with the idea of 
equal rights after the war.25 The same was true of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a 
“radical,” and one who had, with Parker, helped John Brown secure money and 
arms for the raid at Harper’s Ferry. This change is illustrated in Paul H. Buck’s The 
Road to Reunion. Buck listed eighteen prominent Americans who expressed in 
print their belief that the Negro was an inferior being. At least seven of the eighteen 
were Unitarians, both lay and clerical, “‘radical” and “conservative.”26 But 
Unitarian racism after 1865 should not amaze us. During the Civil War, as James M. 
McPherson has shown in his book, The Struggle for Equality, Abolitionists and the 
Negro in the Civil War and Reconstruction, many of the most outspoken 
abolitionists believed that Negroes were inherently different from or inferior to 
white men. Among such abolitionists quoted by McPherson were Moncure D. 
Conway, a “radical,” and James Freeman Clarke, a “conservative” Unitarian.27 
This suggests that if religious progressives can lead their fellow men toward a dawn 
of enlightened truth, these same leaders can turn their fellow men back into a 
reactionary twilight. That wonderful cliché about Unitarians having a greater 
impact on America than their numbers warrant may be quite true, yet it does not 
always follow that they sought lofty goals. 


Unitarians believed Abraham Lincoln was honest enough and was sincerely 
patriotic. But he had one flaw: he did not do enough to hurt the South. Many 
believed that if the President would only support the generals, like George B. 
McClellan, Nathanial P. Banks, and Benjamin F. Butler, the war could be won 
quickly. Like many Americans, it took Unitarians some time to realize how inept 
these men were. When capable, professional soldiers assumed key command 
positions — Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, and Grant — Unitarians were loud in their 
praises. Frequently, Unitarians differed as to how the war ought to be waged. But 
they insisted that the South must be defeated. Rev. Henry W. Bellows wrote Rev. 
Thomas Starr King in July 1862 that the North had to “get mad, strip to the work 
& suppress or annihilate those rebels, like so much vermin. It is a dreadful necessity. 
But I really see nothing else left.” The next day, Bellows complained to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale that Lincoln “is too amiable to be firm, and too contentious to 
be as savage, as the crisis requires.” 28 
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As the war progressed, Lincoln gained stature in the Unitarian press and in 
private letters written by members of that faith. It is to be expected that Lincoln, a 
member of America’s “middle class,” would appeal to Unitarians who, for the most 
part, belonged to the same class. On nearly all major issues — emancipation, 
taxation, enlistment of Negroes, curtailment of civil rights — the Unitarian press 
and pulpit generally supported the President. Some Unitarians were unsettled when 
the Administration released the Confederate commissioners, James M. Mason and 
John Slidell, late in 1861. The Christian Register in January 1862 was prepared to 
accept war with Great Britain in anger at British efforts to secure the release of the 
Confederate diplomats. The newspaper believed that an Anglo-American conflict at 
that time might provoke a “fierce uprising of the down-trodden masses of the old 
world....”29 But such dissatisfaction with the government was rare. The Unitarian 
press became, in effect, a defender of the Administration. For instance, when the 
Administration secured a conscription law in 1863, a law which did not exempt 
clergymen, the Christian Register heartily approved it. The paper declared that 
clergymen who might be drafted “will be less conventional and artificial, starched 
and prim, less sanctimonious and technical. Useless prejudices and unnatural 
associations will be overthrown.” Later in 1863 the newspaper reported complaints 
from some ministers about their vulnerability to the draft, to whom the paper 
curtly retorted: “If they think the law wrong they will of course ask the next 
Congress to amend it. Until then nobody has a right to do anything but execute and 
obey it.”39 Unitarians even defended Lincoln’s jokes. In September 1862 Rev. 
George W. Hosmer, a “conservative,” wrote with remarkable empathy: “Let Mr. 
Lincoln tell his stories, if by his humor he can keep alive under his awful 
responsibilities; but for his laughable story telling he would have been dead months 
ago.”31 And in 1864, the Christian Register editorially endorsed Lincoln for 
re-election.32 To the best of my knowledge such an endorsement by the paper for 
any politician was unprecedented. Following Lincoln’s assassination, Unitarian 
sorrow ran as deep as any in America. 


There is another side to the story of Unitarians and the Civil War: the effect 
of the war on the Unitarians. This wartime experience moulded a more 
consolidated denomination as shown by the famous National Conference — better 
described as the Loyalist Northern Conference — held at New York in April 1865. 
The gentle ties, or shackles, of congregational polity in the churches slipped a little. 
This centralizing tendency was supported mostly by “conservatives,” but many 
“radicals” opposed it. Even some “conservatives” opposed it.33 The war also 
brought the denomination thickly into the discussion of political and social issues. 
This is not too surprising, for political commentary in the Unitarian press and 
pulpit had ever been a part of denominational activity. 


Discussion of political and social issues has not ended among today’s 
Unitarians, or rather Unitarian Universalists, since the two denominations merged in 
1961. Much of the political discussion today involves the war in Viet Nam, a war 
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many Unitarian Universalists oppose. Other Unitarian Universalists either approve 
U.S. policy in Viet Nam or wish that the church’s leaders would remain silent. One 
estimate of denominational opinion in 1967 showed that 40% approved the war, 
22% favored a unilateral U.S. withdrawal from Viet Nam, and the remainder 
favored either an immediate armistice or the establishment of a transitional 
government in that war torn country .34 


One form of Unitarian Universalist opposition to the Viet Nam war is 
resistance to the selective service system. In a letter dated 1 December 1967, Dr. 
Dana M. Greeley, then President of the Unitarian Universalist Association, declared 
that while the U. U. A. is not a “peace church,” he reiterated that church’s alleged 
traditional stand of recognizing the right of Unitarian Universalists to refuse to bear 
arms.35 Greeley antagonized some people by his statement at a draft card “burn 
in” in Boston that if he were younger, he, too, would refuse to fight.36 


There are polemicists today who conjure Unitarian greats from the past — as 
did Dr. Greeley in that December 1967 letter, citing Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Rev. William Ellery Channing — in order to buttress their contempt for military 
preparations with which to meet contingencies, or their opposition to the use of 
force by the government. Such polemicists may misrepresent these men. During the 
Civil War Emerson did not oppose conscription; on the contrary, he expressed the 
need for a peace time system of universal military training.37 We do not know what 
Channing would have thought about the Civil War, of course, because he died in 
1842. Channing is usually associated with pacifism; he advocated self-defense only 
in case of a direct attack, but he was never clear in his definition of a defensive war. 
In 1839, however, after many years of tortured disappointments at the failure of 
Southern masters to liberate their human chattels, Channing appears to have been 
on the verge of abandoning moral suasion. He told an English friend of his hope 
that peaceful and gradual abolition of slavery was still possible, “but the lessons of 
history [he said] and my own observation make me more doubtful whether a 
worn-out, corrupt state of things is to be transformed by a quiet transition into a 
fresh and healthy one. Your own account of your National Church makes me fear 
that, like Catholicism, this mixture of tradition and tyranny will need a storm to 
sweep it away. There are elements of good in all societies, but often so overpowered 
by evil growth of centuries, that convulsions are necessary to set them free. I do 
hope that destruction is not required to renovation; but if they to whom society 
has a right to look for beneficent renovation, concentrate all their powers to resist 
[renovation] , the same awful Providence which has in past times shaken the social 
state, will again heave it from its foundations.’’38 


Unitarians of the 1860’s approved and supported a war when the “establish- - 
ment” had adopted their ideas of the “higher law”: namely, national unity and the 
end of slavery. A considerable number of Unitarian Universalists of the 1960’s 
disapprove and oppose a war when the “establishment” is not in tune with their 
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concept of the “higher law”: namely, methods and objectives of the war are 
immoral and there are pressing problems at home. During the Civil War ministers 
who grumbled at the draft were told by their denominational house organ to obey 
the law; during the Viet Nam war ministers and laymen who might support the 
draft are told by their denominational president that for many Unitarian 
Universalists “the full implication of our belief in ‘the supreme worth of every 
human being’ can only mean that our Unitarian Universalist religion is translated 
into an objection by conscience to military service.”39 This conscientious objection 
to military service apparently was subordinated at the 1958 annual meeting of the 
AUA when it came to the issue of racial discrimination. One proposed resolution 
would have commended President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s dispatch of elements of 
the 101st Airborne Division to Little Rock the year before to enforce racial 
integration in the public schools. A specific endorsement of Eisenhower’s action did 
not appear in the resolution that passed, but the Unitarian delegates did agree to 
urge Federal officials “to exercise leadership and a continuing responsibility for the 
protection of constitutional rights of all citizens.”49 Military force exercised in 
Southeast America, to some Unitarian Universalists, may be less objectionable than 
military force exercised in Southeast Asia. 


Opinion on war among Unitarian leaders either in the 1860’s or in the 1960’s 
appears to hinge not on the morality of force per se, but on the morality of the 
objects sought by force. The editor of the former Register-Leader, Joseph N. 
Ulman, Jr., expressed decided opposition to U.S. policy in Viet Nam, but he 
defended Israel’s attack on the Arabs in June 1967 on the ground that the Arabs 
might well have destroyed the only democracy in the Middle East had not the 
Israelis acted.4! Current Unitarian Universalist opposition to war appears to be 
based on what Dr. Greeley called the “primacy of conscience over any external 
authority which we believe to be immoral.” Perhaps this means if the authority is 
moral the methods it employs are likewise moral. Those who court Unitarian 
Universalist support — or opposition — in future wars should keep this distinction 
in mind. 
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WHEN HUNGARIAN UNITARIANISM WAS BORN* 


By Joseph Ferencz and John Szasz 


Unitarian Church in Hungary 


Francis David, founder of Hungarian Unitarianism, outlined the roots of his 
faith and the theses of early Unitarianism in his work Short Explication as follows: 


But we must see also in these times, how God has led us out of the 
Babylon of the soul, namely, guiding us step by step from the superficial to 
that which has depth, from the small to the great, from the ending to the 
beginning, as God knew from the beginning how to have order in all. 


Since He gave us first the writings of Luther and Philip Melanchthon, 
which related primarily to the practices for the remission of sins, we, who 
have learned them, were deeply attached to the teachers in Saxony. 


Afterward, not much later, we tended towards the Bohemians, not in 
the purity of knowledge, but rather in the administration of the Church. 


And then, when we began to read the writings of those of Switzerland 
who blamed the errors of both the Saxons and the Bohemians, and seeing 
their more pure knowledge, we associated with them. 


But now our gracious Father has given us other leaders who extinguish 
the deeper errors of the Antichrist, who purify the knowledge of God the 
Father, of Jesus Christ, and of the true apostolic baptism. Therefore His Holy 
Majesty does not cease to exist, till He conducts us out of every confusion, 
that we should, leaving every wickedness of Antichrist, serve only Him, and 
being washed by the true baptism, be devoted only to Jesus Christ. 


Two facts are certainly proved by this quotation. The first is that Francis 
David is, as opposed to the static and dogmatic religiosity of the Middle Ages, a 
representative of the religiosity of the Renaissance. His world view is dynamic, 
tending toward the natural and toward harmony; he is a follower of evolution, even 
in the development of religious life. The second is that, in religious thinking, 
Francis David secures an absolute sovereignty to the soul, by which, through free 
- explanation, it can accept from the different theological conceptions that article of 
faith which it considers the best from the point of view of its salvation. Both ideas, 
the idea of evolution and the idea of free research, are at the same time axioms of 


*An address delivered by Dr. Joseph Ferencz, now Bishop of the Unitarian Church in Hungary, 
at the annual public meeting of the Unitarian and Universalist Historical Societies, Boston, July, 
1969. 
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mankind in the twentieth century. In this sense Francis David and sixteenth 
century Unitarianism may be considered, in the domain of religious life, as 
predecessors of the modern era for four hundred years. These two thoughts, the 
idea of evolution and the idea of the freedom of conscience, are the keys for 
understanding our lecture. 


In religious life not much need be said concerning evolution. Today it is an 
accepted principle in Unitarian and, generally, in liberal theological thinking; but 
we should briefly discuss the role of freedom of conscience and generally that of 
the human spirit and of thinking in the light of historical events. 


The human spirit, the whole human organism, is a unity through which man 
is living in his own age and is under the influence of his time’s more or less 
homogeneous cultural formula and its external conditions. At the same time, 
however, man himself directs his own age, in which he lives, according to his talent 
and ability. There is no religious spirit and thinking, philosophical spirit and 
thinking, technical spirit and thinking, artistic spirit and thinking separately; there 
is only the human spirit and thinking having religious experience, solving 
philosophical problems, performing practical tasks, or enjoying arts. It is in the 
homogeneous and organic nature of the human spirit that historical ages leave their 
marks on the public thinking of people living in those periods. Perhaps one practical 
example will suffice. The Christianity of the Middle Ages, being at the zenith of its 
victory, found its perfect expression in the glorious Gothic, which embodies, with 
its marvellous structure, with its vaults rising heavenward, the whole splendor of 
majesty and mysticism, the same ideal in the thinking as the majesty of the 
Gregorian chant, the naive devotion of the panel pictures and stone saints, the 
magnificent spiritual architecture of the Thomistic dogmatics, and, in fact, the 
whole hierarchic-feudal society of that time. 


When, from the sphere of ideas of the Polish and the Hungarian Antitrini- 
tarians, Polish Socinianism and Hungarian Unitarianism came into being, the public 
thinking of the historic age was quite different, not only in relation to the time 
which had elapsed between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance but also in 
relation to space. That is, historical situation and public thinking were different in 
Poland and Hungary. Therefore, in spite of many similar traits as to final principles, 
there were a great number of differences between later Socinianism and the 
Unitarianism of Transylvania. The aim of this lecture is just to outline those 
epoch-forming factors which took part in creating Unitarianism in sixteenth 
century Transylvania and which determined the first steps of it. 


The first historical factor therein was the general European intellectual 
trend, the Renaissance. The Renaissance was the immense spiritual revolution 
beginning towards the middle of the twelfth century and flourishing in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; it was the destroyer of the closed universal order of the 
Middle Ages, which is joined through several links to the ancient Graeco-Roman 
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intellectual life, but at the same time it was also a predecessor of the modern times 
of the twentieth century. It was created by the rising bourgeoisie, which in its 
struggle against the feudal landlords for its own rights, drew up the universal human 
rights of modern mankind. Instead of the static man of the closed world view of the 
Middle Ages, it formulated the ideal of the dynamic modern man. This evolution is 
to be found in philosophy, in the social sciences, and in literature, arts, and music, 
as well. In the religious domain, it means the appearance of individuality and 
personality, a kind of return to the ancient Christian traditions, and the 
establishment of the philological authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. But it means 
also the destroying of the closed dogmatics of the Middle Ages, and especially of 
the most important dogma, the Holy Trinity. It means the theological codification 
of human dignity, free will, intellectual freedom, and a liberation from the dreadful 
terror of original sin and predestination. It means the right to freedom of 
conscience and the formulation of freedom of research. 


The Renaissance is the child of Italian soil, and in its first impulse it found 
response from the heads of the official Church of the Middle Ages as well. One of 
them was Bernardino Ochino, a former Franciscan vicar. Nevertheless, in the 
sixteenth century it was ousted from the papal court; both Rome and the leading 
circles of Europe resorted to a strong-hand policy, and the apostles of religious 
humanity were forced to go into exile. 


The last phases of the spiritual revolution of the Renaissance in the domain of 
religious life, freedom of conscience and the formulation of the idea of religious 
evolution, were accomplished in Northern Italy, in the lines of the scientists of 
Padua University and their fellow freethinkers. The first phase of the intellectual 
and religious fermentation is hallmarked by George Biandrata, Laelius Socinus, 
Valentine Gentile, Francis Stancaro, Mathé Gribaldi, and Alciati, of whom the 
inquisition became aware very soon, so that they had to flee without delay in all 
directions in Europe. The fact of the flight was unpleasant for them, but not for the 
cause of free religious thinking, for the divine seed was spread all over Europe 
during their flight. In this way, the idea came to Hungary as well, and this idea 
became a source of the world of thought of a congenial religious thinker, and of the 
theological system of Francis David. 


And now we have already arrived at another historical factor, the intellectual 
life of sixteenth century Hungary. 


The intensive political and intellectual relations of Hungary to Italy are not of 
recent date. Political and intellectual connections between the two countries 
already had been established at the beginning of the fifteenth century by the kings 
Charles Robert and Lewis the Great. These connections were enlarged during the 
reign of King Matthias, one of the greatest kings of Hungary, who was born in 
Kolozsvar — the town where, one hundred years later, Unitarianism also was born. 
During his reign, the Renaissance and Humanism represented such a great power in 
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Hungarian intellectual life that not only good scholars came from among the 
Hungarians, but also the best ones of European intellectual life were at home in the 
then-Hungarian royal court. Our people and our country gave to European 
intellectual life such masters as Janus Pannonius, who was one of the greatest 
representatives of Latin humanist poetry in the fifteenth century. The famous 
library of King Matthias, the collection.sof codices named “Corvina,’ which still 
exists today in fragments, acquired European fame at that time. The seed-sowing by 
the intellectual life of the Renaissance perfectly prepared the soil, in a philosophical 
and historical sense, for the completion of such a religious revolution as 
Unitarianism. 


After the death of King Matthias (1490), however, a great change took place 
in Hungary. King Matthias had no appropriate successor. His well-organized, 
powerful empire and his splendid intellectual centers came, after a regression of 
about three decades, to nothing. A tragedy of our nation is that the world- 
conquering Ottoman power appeared at just that time in Hungary, and the 
declining country easily became prey to it. Hungary was divided by the Turkish 
invasion into three approximately equal parts. The northern and western parts 
remained in the power of the Hapsburg dynasty; the middle part came under 
Turkish rule; while the eastern parts were organized, under the name of 
“Principality of Transylvania,” into an independent state. This tragic fact turned 
into a favorable factor from the point of view of Unitarianism, because the 
renaissance-humanistic spiritual inheritance of the age of King Matthias was 
preserved in the Principality of Transylvania and became a breeding ground for the 
development and spreading of Unitarian ideas. In the parts under Turkish rule, the 
conquerors did not care much about the religious ideas of the oppressed. Thus the 
triumphant Unitarian ideas could be spread freely and could stand even at a time 
when Unitarianism was forced back in its native country, in Transylvania, and when 
it was even exterminated in some places in the south-western part of Hungary when 
that part was recaptured from the Turks. 


Let us go back for a moment to what we have said about the human spirit. At 
the very beginning of their Unitarian path, the founders of sixteenth century 
Hungarian Unitarianism, particularly Francis David, lived in the general European 
intellectual milieu of their age, in the Renaissance, which had arisen in Italy and 
had been implanted in Hungary as well. The religious projection of this renaissance 
milieu was the Antitrinitarianism which arose in the circles of Italian scientists, with 
which David became familiar, probably through Biandrata; but we have every 
reason to suppose that he had learned of it much earlier through some books which 
he had already read during his time as a student in Wittenberg. Finally, he lived 
within a specifically Hungarian —or to be more precise, Transylvanian — social 
situation, which, in seeking for the sources of its existence, provided an 
opportunity to develop and work out experimentally all kinds of intellectual 
conceptions. 
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Such spiritual preconditions of thinking were influencing Francis David at the 
time of his departure. What came after is already history. He first admitted the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity to an open discussion in the pulpit on January 20, 1566. 
At this time he was still a follower of Servetus. He acknowledged the so-called 
“created Godship” of Jesus and denied only his eternity and his omnipotence. Not 
even his direct fellow-workers shared his conception, but he continued, with 
unflinching faithfulness, on the way he recognized as right. At the beginning of the 
year 1566, his theses were sent by his opponents to Bern, and they had the 
attention of the West as well. This is the time when we can find the first traces of 
the endeavor to expand Unitarianism and to propagate it outside Transylvania. This 
attempt did not succeed, however, for Lucas Egri, the missionary who went to 
Kassa, Northern Hungary, under Hapsburg rule, was arrested and imprisoned by the 
military commander. 


In the course of heated discussions, in which David’s chief opponent was the 
Calvinist, Péter Méliusz Juhasz, a unanimous opinion concerning all the important 
theses of early Unitarianism was worked out. In order to propagate it, an immense 
literary activity was begun in the camp of the new religious movement in both the 
Latin and the Hungarian languages. The famous Nagyvarad Dispute occurred in 
1569, in consequence of which Unitarian conversion outside of Transylvania 
became more effective than it had been three years earlier. In Transylvania the 
movement was organized into a Church, and even Prince John Sigismund became 
first a patron, and later an open follower, of David. In the meantime, at the Torda 
Diet, between the 6th and 13th of January, 1568, freedom of conscience and 
religion were enacted, for the first time in world history, in the presence of the 
Prince; and through this action the most essential doctrine of Unitarianism was 
codified. 


At the beginning of the year 1571, Janos (John) Sigismund, the Unitarian 
Prince, died, and the grand spiritual movement began its four hundred years’ 
struggle for its existence and survival. 


In the struggle for life Francis David remained leader for only eight years. In 
1579, sentence was passed upon him and he was committed to prison, where he 
died by the terrorism of the monarch of the counter-reformation. Previous to this, 
however, there was a five years’ period during which Kolozsvar became the capital 
of progress and free religious thought in Europe. This period lasted from 1570 until 
1575. In order to understand it, we must look again into Europe. 


According to the eternal order of history, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century the Renaissance was already on the decline. The bourgeoisie, which under 
heavy struggles had learned and formulated the truth of universal human ideals, 
gained the victory. They acquired fortune and power, and by means of their 
fortune they got hold of the properties of landlords or married into such families. A 
real process of re-feudalization began, and the new landlords feared universal 
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human truths and principles as much as the former ones had. A compromise came 
into being, which led on the Protestant side to a paralysis, and on the Catholic side 
to the counter-reformation. Rome, Geneva, and Wittenberg persecuted the 
free-thinkers of Europe in the same manner. Those who represented religious free 
thought in the Europe of that time were compelled either to fall silent or to flee 
into the world. But the second generation of radical religiosity was, in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, already fully mature, and, with wonderful courage 
and consistency, it examined every thesis and phenomenon of religious life. The 
most outstanding representatives of this second generation met at Kolozsvar in the 
years between 1570 and 1575. The Germans, Sommer, Neuser, and Glirius; the 
Italian Paruta; the Greek Palaeolog; the Pole Pinczow; and the associating 
Hungarians Paul Karddi, Nicholas Bogdthi Fazekas, and naturally, Francis David, 
laid at Kolozsvar the foundations of a magnificant spiritual revolution; and 
this — according to the rules of double-faced life — meant a great danger for the 
Unitarian movement, which was then scarcely ten years old. Nevertheless, all 
things considered, it made its mark in the history of human thought. 


In the year 1575, in the battle of Kerelészentpal, where the struggle over the 
succession to royal power was decided, the Unitarian Caspar Békes was beaten and 
Stephen Bathory, a man of the counter-reformation, gained the victory. This meant 
the ending of the free spirit at Kolozsvdr and, after four years, the condemnation of 
Francis David. The foreign free-thinkers fled in all directions in Europe, and they - 
met their fates sooner or later at the stake or by the executioner, or they died in 
prison. Francis David was committed to prison by the Diet and died there within 
three months because of the inhuman conditions to which he was subjected. 


We shall take leave of this period of early Unitarianism with the words that 
David wrote, in November, 1570, to Palaeolog, his friend and associate in ideas: 


He who breaks off every human temper will not cry over the century’s 
misery. You are living in an age in which seeking for the truth and the open 
confession of our feelings is inadvisable. But those who are guided by the 
Soul of God may not keep silent. So great is the power of the soul that it will 
be triumphant, even if the whole world would be in rage or opposed to it. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE 
UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 


A Report to the Board of Trustees, February 15, 1967 


The “Historical Library” of the Association, occupying space on the sixth 
floor at 25 Beacon Street, is a collection of: (a) books and pamphlets largely related 
to the history of Unitarianism in this country, but containing also an admixture of 
other historical materials; and (b) memorabilia, including books, pictures, and 
association items, such as a part of the library of Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Stored in 
the same room are certain inactive files on ministers, which originated primarily in 
the Department of the Ministry. The total number of books is approximately 
9,000. With the possible exception of a few items which may be found to belong to 
the Unitarian Historical Society, a separately incorporated organization, the 
materials are the property of the Association, having come to it either by gift, from 
the libraries of deceased ministers, or from earlier circulating libraries of the A.U.A. 
or the Alliance. The cost of the library to the Association for the year 1965-66 was 
about 5,200, apart from the rental value of the space occupied; the salary of the 
librarian was the biggest single item. 


For twelve years, from 1954 to 1966, the library has been under the devoted 
care and supervision of Mrs. Martha S. C. Wilson, who retired as of July 1, 1966. In 
this period, the library and librarian have performed a number of distinguishable 
functions: 


(a) services to the headquarters staff, more particularly of an historical 
reference character — as, for example, providing information on the history 
of a church where an officer of the Association might be delivering an 
installation sermon. 

(b) an archival function with respect to ministerial files, which 
represents, however, a small fraction of the total archival responsibility of the 
Association. 

(c) services to the world of scholarship, by making available materials 
for students doing research on Unitarian history. For Universalist history, the 
resources are quite limited, the library of the Universalist Historical Society 
now housed at Tufts being much richer. The books have not been made 
available for circulation outside the library, except from time to time on 
interlibrary loan. 

(d) a service to ministers by the redistribution of duplicates from 
ministerial libraries given to the Association, the monthly Packet being the 
vehicle of communication with the recipients. The number of books 
distributed in this way has been considerable; in 1965 it was 1,547. 
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Because of the retirement of Mrs. Wilson, and other coincidental develop- 
ments, this would seem to be an appropriate time to review policy with respect to 
the library. The following recommendations are therefore made with respect to the 
several activities listed above as having been carried on in recent years. 


(1) A recommendation for the development of a staff library. A collection to 
serve the needs of the headquarters staff is appropriate and necessary. Such a 
library does exist already albeit in scattered and unorganized form. Part of it is 
included in the present library; but books useful to the various departments, such as 
Education and Social Responsibility, wherever they may at present be located, are 
in a broad sense part of such a collection. 


So far as historical materials are concerned, there is a place in such a 
collection for standard biographies of ministers, parish histories, and a certain 
number of standard secondary historical works. There would be a plausible 
argument for the inclusion of files of the Unitarian and Universalist yearbooks, the 
Register, the Leader, and certain other periodicals of more than local scope. A staff 
library would not, however, include pamphlet collections of sermons or other 
writings of ministers, except for men of the stature of Channing and Parker. 


A staff library would properly include dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, 
and other general reference tools. 


The justification for such a library is its present usefulness to the 
headquarters staff in carrying on the regular activities of the Association. It should 
therefore be open freély to all members of the staff, and not be kept behind locked 
doors; its location should be central; it should contain little or nothing of 
irreplaceable historical value; it will inevitably include much of passing usefulness 
only, and should be pruned regularly to eliminate material no longer likely to be of 
current use to the staff. It should not operate to any significant degree as a 
circulating library. 


More specifically, the creation of such a library would involve: 


(a) the appointment of a staff member, part-time or full-time as experience 
dictates, to ensure that collections are kept current and useful, and to provide 
reference services. Some library training and experience would be desirable, but it 
would probably not be necessary to hire a fully-trained professional librarian with 
an M.L.S. degree. He or she should report directly to the Executive Vice-President 
of the Association. 

(b) the organization by the librarian of a collection with the general contours 
indicated above. In this connection it would be well to keep in mind the necessity 
to balance the materials on Unitarian history with a better representation of 
Universalist materials than is now to be found in the building. 

(c) the establishment of this library in a more accessible location, the second 
or third floor being preferable to the sixth. 

(d) the assignment to the staff librarian of responsibility to assist in the care of 
special staff collections which may continue to be located in the offices of 
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particular departments. While a complete centralization of the staff library 
function would doubtless not be acceptable, a staff member with special 
knowledge and skill would be able to order books more efficiently, and would 
probably be called upon increasingly for general reference work, A central 
catalogue, even of a rudimentary sort, would prevent the needless duplication of 
books used only occasionally. 


These four recommendations could probably be carried out without great 
increase in the present budget. If they are implemented, no Library Committee to 
supervise this activity would seem to be necessary, and the present committee could 
be discontinued. Furthermore, the title of the library should be changed, so as to 
eliminate the word “historical” from it. 


(2) A recommendaton for the creation of an archives department for the 
Association. An archives collection comprises the official files and records of an 
organization and its various departments, including not only the correspondence 
files and other papers of the officers and staff, but also a collection of the printed 
and duplicated material produced in the regular course of business. It excludes 
historical materials, even though of related interest, not produced by the 
organization itself. The ministerial files now in the “Historical Library” are part of 
the at-present-unorganized Archives of the Association. The problem of the 
creation, virtually de novo, of the Archives of the Association will be made the 
subject of a separate report, made to the President of the Association at his request, 
and so will not be discussed further here. 


(3) A recommendation with respect to services to the world of scholarship. 
Scholars at work on topics in the history of Unitarianism, especially in this country, 
visit the library from time to time in order to make sure that there are no materials 
in the custody of the Association that they have not located elsewhere. In addition, 
the librarian has been able to answer a variety of inquiries by mail. Insofar as the 
materials sought are records of the Association itself, provision must be made, if an 
Archives is set up in accordance with recommendation (2) above, for responsible 
scholars to be granted access under appropriate restrictions. Insofar as the materials 
sought are books and pamphlets, it is fair to say that there is very little unique or 
unusual material in the present collection, not available in other libraries nearby. 
Insofar as the materials sought are manuscripts, such as the small collection of 
Channing letters, which are not by definition archival materials, the library does 
have a small body of materials that is unique. 


As a collection of Unitariana, the present library is not distinguished. The 
collections at Harvard of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts are enormously richer. 
For the period down to the middle of the nineteenth century, at least, the 
Congregational Library is stronger. The manuscript collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which include among other items the Bellows Papers in more 
than two dozen boxes, are of more importance to scholars. Mention has already 
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been made of the fact that Universalist materials are to be found at Tufts. And in 
other parts of the country, both Meadville and Starr King have better collections of 
Unitariana than may be found at 25 Beacon Street. 


It is not a service to scholars to multiply the number of small repositories of 
materials, most of which are readily available elsewhere. Unless a collection is 
unique in character, or large enough to be the main base of operations for scholars 
in the field, the very existence of another small library forces scholars to check its 
holdings with slim reward. Furthermore, a small library can hardly provide the 
ancillary collections either in secular or church history that enable scholars to work 
most efficiently; and it cannot as readily as a larger library make available such 
devices as the microfilm readers, Xerox copiers, etc., on which scholars increasingly 
rely. There is, one might say, a critical size which a library must achieve if it is to 
justify itself to scholars. 


Some measure of what would be required to make of the library an adequate 
scholar’s library in the field of Universalist and Unitarian history is given by a 
comparison with the Congregational Library across the street. (It should be borne 
in mind, of course, that this library performs certain functions of a circulating 
library, and so is not exclusively devoted to the collection and care of historical 
materials.) The Congregational Library contains about 200,000 books and 
pamphlets, and is increasing at a rate of about 1,000 items annually. The operating. 
cost for the year ending April 30, 1963, was $25,978, without figuring any 
allowance for space occupied, including repairs, heat, power, telephone, etc. The 
cost of the library is met very largely through the profitable operation of the 
building at 14 Beacon Street, and so the library is actually made possible by a very 
substantial endowment. Yet these resources are not regarded as sufficient, and the 
Library is engaged in an endowment fund drive to raise $250,000, more especially 
for the care of rare books and archival materials. Even if an historical library at 25 
Beacon Street were to operate on a somewhat less ambitious basis than this, its 
budget would clearly have to be very much increased to enable it to attain the 
critical size that would justify its existence. 


Furthermore, it is proper to ask whether the concerns of historical 
scholarship are best served by entrusting to an agency of the denominational 
headquarters major responsibility for the collection and care of historical materials 
and the direct sponsorship of historical research. If such activity is dependent on 
annual appropriations, it is likely to be rated low in the order of priorities when 
budgets are drawn up. Few major denominations have entrusted the custodianship 
of historical collections (apart from archival materials of the bureaucracy itself) to a 
denominational agency. In almost every case, there is a separate historical society 
related to a college, seminary, or research institute, rather than tied in with the 
denominational structure. With the Baptists, it is at Colgate-Rochester, with the 
Episcopalians at the seminary in Austin, with the Catholics at the Catholic 
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University of America, with the Quakers at Swarthmore, with the Mennonites at 
Goshen, etc. 


There are obvious reasons why this linkage of denominational historical 
collections with colleges and seminaries has been so customary. The value of a 
denominational collection is enormously multiplied when it is supported by the 
research facilities of a college or university. The materials will be much more readily 
available to scholars if they are not isolated from the general historical collections 
and research tools that he needs to have close at hand. The history and vision of the 
denomination in question is much more likely to be drawn within the horizon of 
the general historian who may not be centrally concerned with it. 


Both because our theological schools already have collections that are in most 
respects superior to the one at 25 Beacon Street, because in the long run they are 
likely to be able to command larger resources, and because they provide a more 
favorable environment for scholarly research, this activity should be concentrated 
in their libraries. This is not the place to try to determine whether this means two, 
three, or four such centers of activity. But it does mean that denominational 
headquarters should be released from any obligation to maintain an additional 
center of such activity. 


More specifically, it is recommended: 


(a) After those books in the present collection that would be appropriate for a 
staff library have been reserved, the remaining books and pamphlets should be 
donated to other libraries where they will fill gaps in present collections. Pending 
a careful check it would be hazardous to guess how many such books might be 
needed in any given theological school library. Offhand it would seem probable 
that only a small fraction would be sought by Harvard, but that somewhat larger 
numbers would be needed by Meadville, Starr King, and Tufts. 

(b) The possibility that other scholarly libraries could use some of the 
remainder should be explored. What is left, including quite a lot of secular 
history, should be disposed of in whatever way seems most advantageous. 

(c) The books received from the library of Dr. Frederick Eliot present a special 
problem, since there is some obligation not to disperse the collection crudely, 
even though it does not fit the needs of the Association as a working collection. 
Librarians have learned to be very hesitant about accepting collections of books if 
there is any stipulation or expectation that the collection must not be broken up 
or dispersed as seems most advantageous. The place for such a collection, which 
contains much secular material, is in the library of the residence of the President 
of the Association, or a guest house on Beacon Hill should the Association ever 
decide to buy one. 

(d) Some manuscripts in the possession of the Association are not archival in 
character. They should be donated to or placed on permanent deposit in other 
repositories. Papers of men chiefly identified with New England and the East 
coast, and records, if any, of defunct churches in the same area, could properly be 
deposited at the Andover Harvard Library — though in some special cases, as 
with the odd volumes of Theodore Parker’s Journals, which have become 
separated from the bulk of the Parker manuscripts, the Massachusetts Historical 
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Society might be preferable. Papers of men and records of churches associated 
with the Midwest and Far West, if there are any such, more appropriately belong 
at Meadville or Starr King, and might be transferred there if assurance can be 
given that these libraries will be able to care for them properly. 

(e) The concern of the denomination for historical research should be 
expressed by support, financial and otherwise, of the libraries of the seminaries. 
Under present circumstances, Harvard is better able than the others to carry on 
this function, and the most urgent needs are at the other seminary libraries. 

(f) Representatives of the Association should participate with librarians and 
other representatives of the seminaries in the periodical review of problems of 
common concern. The Senexet Conference is the established mechanism for such 
cooperative activity. It would be entirely appropriate, however, for the Board of 
Trustees to give official recognition to a committee on which the seminaries, the 
two historical societies, and the Association itself would all be represented. 


(4) A recommendation with respect to the distribution of books from 
ministers’ libraries. This activity, originally thought of as a minor byproduct of the 
work of the librarian, has taken up an increasing amount of time. It is, undeniably, 
very much appreciated by a number of our ministers, who have repeatedly written 
expressing their gratitude. On the other hand, it is undeniably a peripheral activity 
which costs the Association money. Should the historical library as such be 
discontinued, the flow of books made available for redistribution would go to the 
seminaries rather than to 25 Beacon Street, and so if this activity is to be 
continued, it would have to be on a different basis. , 

(a) This activity would seem to lend itself very much to voluntary unpaid 
labor, andthe seminary librarians might be asked to explore the possibility of 
continuing it on some such basis. 


(b) The hospitality of the Packet should continue to be given for the 
distribution of lists of available books. 


For the Committee: 


C. Conrad Wright, Chairman 
Committee on the Historical 
Library of the Association 
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UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
A Report to the Board of Trustees of the U. U. A., January, 1973 


In 1967, the former Committee on the Historical Library of the Association 
presented to the Board of Trustees a detailed report with recommendations 
regarding the Historical Library in particular, and the responsibility of the 
Association in general for the encouragement of historical scholarship. Although 
not all of the specific recommendations of that report were implemented to the 
letter, the direction of advance that it indicated has been followed, and it is time 
for a review of what has been done, and for a fresh assessment of our situation. 
While there is no longer a “Committee on the Historical Library,” — for there is, 
indeed, no longer a historical library on the 6th floor of 25 Beacon Street — this 
report comes from the successor committee to that earlier one. 


Implementation of Previous Recommendations 


The basic assumption that underlay the 1967 report may be stated in, two 
propositions: (1) services to the world of scholarship, by collecting and making 
available general materials on Universalist and Unitarian history, should be carried 
on in association with our educational institutions, and no attempt should be made 
to duplicate such activities at Headquarters; and (2) the Association nevertheless 
has both a responsibility and a direct practical interest in the systematic care and 
organization of its own archives — that is to say, the files generated by the 
organization itself in carrying on its business. 


With the approval of the Board, therefore, and with the consent of officers of 
the Unitarian Historical Society — which held title to an undetermined share of 
materials in the historical library — the collection of books and pamphlets formerly 
on the 6th floor has been sifted. Items of use for purposes of reference to 
Headquarters staff have been reserved, as have a small number of items that would 
be classified as memorabilia, and the remainder made available to the libraries of 
the Harvard Divinity School, Meadville/Lombard Theological School, the Starr King 
School, and the Universalist Historical Society at Tufts. The collections at these 
four educational institutions represent the obvious bases of operations for scholars 
working in the field of Unitarian/Universalist history. A few items needed by none 
of these four libraries were given to other repositories, such as the Congregational 
Library, or sold. 


Also with the approval of the Board, certain manuscript materials, entrusted 
at one time or another either to the Association or to the Unitarian Historical 
Society, were given to the libraries of these same schools. The overwhelming bulk 
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of this material was related to ministers and churches in New England and therefore 
went to Harvard, since transfer to a nearby repository best serves the needs of the 
scholar. Appended to this report is a brief descriptive listing of the manuscript 
material transferred from 25 Beacon Street. 


Finally, with the approval of the Board, the bound volumes of corres- 
pondence of Secretaries of the AU.A., covering the years 1825-1902, were given to 
the library of the Harvard Divinity School. There they may be used by scholars in 
connection with microfilms of the records of the Association and the Board of 
Directors, subject to restriction with respect to the most recent fifty years, as 
indicated in the letter from this Committee to the Board on 15 October 1971. 
Transfer of these correspondence files does violence to the principle that the 
Association should accept responsibility for the custody of its own archives, and 
was recommended reluctantly. But as already noted by this Committee, in its letter 
to the Board dated 16 March 1971, it has seemed necessary to compromise this 
principle in order to ensure that these materials will be in safe custody under 
circumstances that will make possible their use by scholars. 


An archives program for the Association was begun in 1968, with the 
part-time assistance of Alan Seaburg as Archivist. Budgetary considerations forced a 
sharp reduction in this program; and the Committee takes what satisfaction it can 
in the fact that it was not squeezed out entirely. The present level of operations is 
minimal, however, and the Committee is convinced that it is in the best interests of 
the Association that it be increased. 


Current Work of the Theological School Libraries 


As indicated above, research collections for scholarly work in Unitarian and 
Universalist history are now to be found at the universities and seminaries affiliated 
with or historically associated with the denomination. 


The collections belonging to the Universalist Historical Society are housed at 
the library of Tufts University, where they are under the custody of a part-time 
librarian. Both the University library and the University archives also have 
considerable holdings of Universalist materials because of the historic connection 
between the institution and the Universalist denomination. These materials include 
the records of Crane Theological School, now in the University archives. Since the 
closing of Crane, the commitment of the University to its Universalist heritage has 
become more attenuated, and some pressure has been noted to appropriate the 
space assigned to the Universalist Historical Society to other uses. The location of 
its collections may therefore become a problem in the future. Meanwhile they are 
available to scholars, and those who have made use of them have been impressed . 
with their extent and richness. They should be more intensively used than they 
have been. 
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Unitarian books, pamphlets, and manuscripts have been collected at Harvard 
ever since the founding of the Divinity School. The recent transfer of materials 
from 25 Beacon Street therefore has helped to round out a collection that was 
already exceedingly rich. Among manuscript materials received in recent years from 
other sources than the U.U.A., there may be mentioned papers of Henry Wilder 
Foote and his father, William L. Sullivan, Sophia L. Fahs, Edward Everett Hale, 
Christopher R. Eliot, Leslie T. Pennington, William B. Rice, and Robert D. 
Richardson. These are backed up by the collections at the Houghton Library, 
Harvard University Archives, Schlesinger Library, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston Public Library, and the American Antiquarian Society, all of which have 
significant quantities of manuscript material relating to Unitarian history. The 
library is also receiving, for selective microfilming, the weekly newsletters of as 
many as 400 Unitarian Universalist churches. The library’s curator of manuscripts, 
Alan Seaburg, necessarily devotes much of his time to processing Unitarian 
materials. Both he and Professors George H. Williams and Conrad Wright are not 
infrequently called upon by scholars for advice as to the availability and location of 
materials that they may require; it is not inappropriate to note that appreciable 
savings to the Association- are the result of the transfer of this activity from 
Headquarters. 


The collections at Meadville/Lombard are less extensive than those at 
Harvard, but provide an excellent base of operations for scholars located in the 
midwest. Recent additions to the collection include papers of the late A. Powell 
Davies. The Meadville Librarian hopes to develop a special Unitarian Universalist 
collection with its own room. This would make the historical and archival material 
more accessible to scholars, and would also result in better preservation of the 
materials. Funds for such a project are being sought. In earlier years, a good many 
B.D. theses on topics in American Unitarian history were prepared at Meadville 
under the guidance of D. Charles Lyttle. More recently, the Meadville curriculum 
has required a different type of thesis, and so the collections have not been used by 
Meadville students themselves as much as one might wish. 


Starr King is now involved in the consolidated library operations of the 
Graduate Theological Union. The Unitarian collection gathered by Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur — which includes much rare material dealing with continental European 
Unitarianism — is being retained as a special and separate collection. For a number 
of reasons, budgetary considerations being not the least of them, the library of late 
has-not been engaged in aggressive increase of the collection. 


In addition to the resources collected and made available to the denomination 
by the several theological schools, it should be noted that the denomination has 
greatly benefitted, without cost to itself, by the work of the Board of Microtext of 
the American Theological Libraries Association. This board undertakes to film 
materials that are either scarce, or on deteriorating paper, or otherwise inappro- 
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priate for interlibrary loan. A positive microfilm may then be purchased by a 
library or an individual scholar for use at his own university wherever that may be 
located. The pricing is figured on a basis to amortize costs when five prints have 
been sold; and even at this rate, the price is lower than would be charged by 
commercial outfits like University Microfilms. The quality of the product is also 
better. Universalist and Unitarian serials have been generously represented in the 
lists of films done recently; among them are the Christian Inquirer, Christian World, 
Universalist Leader, Unity, and a larger number of Meadville B.D. theses. The 
filming is done at the University of Chicago, much of it from periodical. runs 
supplied by Meadville, with the active codperation of the librarian, the Reverend 
Neil Jordahl. 


We need to remind ourselves, however, of the fact that the preservation of 
historical materials is becoming an increasingly expensive operation. Storage costs 
money, even if you own the building yourself. The care of materials so that they 
are available either to the officers of the Association in the course of their duties, or 
to scholars, involves classification, cataloguing, and custody. When the Association 
transfers a large segment of its archives to a library, whether it be the Universalist 
Historical Society Library or one of the theological school libraries, a financial 
burden is shifted but not eliminated. The denominational budget has been relieved 
of an obligation that elsewhere in American ecclesiastical life is recognized as a 
denominational responsibility. The recipient library may accept such materials 
because of its obligations to the world of scholarship. But the Association is not 
graciously doing the library a favor by transferring its correspondence files 
elsewhere instead of taking proper care of them itself. The line of obligation runs 
the other way, and should be recognized and acknowledged. 


The Historical Societies 


The two historical societies continue to promote scholarly study and research 
in the history of the two halves of our tradition. The suggestion has often been 
made that the two societies should consolidate their efforts, and doubtless this will 
happen at some future time. Meanwhile it is sufficient to note that the two are 
complementary rather than competitive; and that they differ not only with respect 
to subject matter but with respect to their financial resources, their major activities, 
and their constituencies. Merger might seem at first glance to be a tidier way of 
doing things, but appearances do not tell the whole story. 


The major project at the moment of the Universalist Historical Society is the 
preparation of a full-scale treatment of Universalism in this country. The work has 
been undertaken by Professor Russell Miller of Tufts University. The Society is 
seeking funds to support this and related scholarly activities. Volume IX of the 
Society’s Journal appeared a year ago, consisting of an extended essay on American 
Universalism by Professor George H. Williams, prepared in commemoration of the 
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200th anniversary of the landing on these shores of John Murray. The work of the 
Society. in connection with its library at Tufts University has been noted above. 


The Unitarian Historical Society’s most recent publication has been Dr. 
Harold F. Worthley’s inventory of the records of the congregational churches of 
Massachusetts gathered prior to 1805. Since many of these churches later became 
Unitarian, this is a major item in Unitarian bibliography, and will be invaluable for 
“secular” as well as church historians, and for antiquarians and genealogists besides. 
The publication was a joint venture of the Society and the Harvard Theological 
Studies. The next issue of the Proceedings of the Society features an extended essay 
by Dr. Carol Morris on the election in 1937 of Frederick May Eliot to the 
presidency of the A.U.A. In addition to its publications, the Society sponsors 
occasional seminar meetings for the presentation of papers and information 
discussion. 


Recommendations 


The Committee makes two recommendations of a general character to the 
Board at this time: 


(1) That the Board support and strengthen the archives program of the 
Association with additional funding; 


(2) That whenever opportunity offers, members of the Board and members 
of the U.U.A. staff encourage individual interested Unitarian Univer- 
salists to contribute funds to the several libraries whose work has been 
outlined in this report, specificially for the maintenance of their 
collections of Unitarian and Universalist materials. 


In connection with the first of these recommendations, it is well to keep it in 
mind that the justification for the archives program is primarily in terms of 
increased efficiency of Headquarters operation, with services to scholars a 
secondary benefit. A member of the staff especially skilled in archival work can 
save other members of the staff a great deal of time by providing quick access to 
decisions, precedents, reports, and other data needed for current decision-making. 
And a specialist who can give skilled advice as to what materials need to be saved 
and which may be discarded, and who is familiar with the modern technology of 
data storage and retrieval, can help prevent offices throughout the building from 

being cluttered with noncurrent yet valuable materials. 


The second recommendation is in recognition of the fact that the 
preservation of historical materials is our common responsibility as Unitarian 
Universalists; and it is no less our responsibility if it is carried on through the 
instrumentality of our educational institutions rather than by our denominational 
headquarters. Our denominational leaders have a special responsibility to be 
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sensitive to the moral obligation incurred when the denomination is the direct 
beneficiary of the activities carried on by other organizations in society. 


For the Committee, 


C. Conrad Wright, Chairman 
Committee on Historical Scholarship 
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APPENDIX 


List of manuscript materials transferred 1969ff from the Historical Library, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. These are now at the Harvard Divinity School Library, 
except for the items marked Meadville. 


Part One: Individuals 


Aglipay, Archbishop Gregorio: Correspondence, clippings. 1 box. 
Ames, Charles G.: Letters, 1891-1910. 1 box. 

Badger, George H.: Correspondence, sermons, 1912-32. 1 box. 
Channing, William E.: Letters; some manuscripts. 2 boxes (112 items). 
Clarke, James Freeman: Scrapbook. | item. 

Dall, Charles H. A.: Correspondence, papers. 8 boxes. 

Eliot, Frederick May: Correspondence, sermon outlines. 21 boxes. 
Hale, Edward Everett: Scrapbook, 1874-1908, 1 item. 

Hodges, Richard Manning: Diaries, 1816-52. 5 boxes. 

Holland, Frederick W.: Letters, 1850-51; “Pulpit Record.” 1 box. 
Ives, Henry Goodson: Pastor’s Register, 1925-40. 1 item. 

Parker, Theodore: Certain of the journals; sermons; papers. 25 boxes. 
Pierce, Walter Catlin: Scrapbook. 1 item. 

Ripley, Ezra: Sermons, 1800-37. 5 boxes. 

Savage, Minot J.: Scrapbook, 1887-97. 1 item. 

Schoenfeldt, Arthur C. P.: Scrapbooks, 1946-49. 4 items. 

Shute, J. Raymond: Papers, 1948-58. 2 boxes. 

Swan, Joshua: Diaries, 1849-69. 2 boxes. 

Tiffany, Francis: Literary scrapbooks, 1885-86. 2 items. 

Wendte, Charles W.: Correspondence, notes, 1867-1932. 2 boxes. 


Part Two: Churches 


Bangor, Maine: Scrapbooks, 1939-53. 4 items. 

Boston, Mass., Brattle Street: 2 items. 
, Bulfinch Place: Sunday School and Treasurer’s records. 2 boxes. 
, Church of the Disciples: Records, correspondence. 8 boxes. 

___, Federal Street: Ordination invitations, 1789-1861; misc. papers. 1 box. 
_, Hyde Park: Records and papers. 4 boxes. 

, Purchase Street: Minutes, 1836-60. 1 box. 

, Warren Street: Minute book, 1863-92. 1 box. 

, West Church: Sunday School records and papers. 3 boxes. 

, 28th Congregational Society: Records, 1846-89. 3 boxes. 


Brighton, Mass.: Parish records, 1817-1905, other records. 8 boxes. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Third: Records, 1834-56. 1 item. 
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Cambridge, Mass., First: Miscellaneous papers, 1855-1912. 4 boxes. 

, Harvard Street: Alliance records, 1907-24. 1 item. 

, Lee Street: Ladies Charitable Society, 1846-85. 2 items. 
Charlestown, Mass., Harvard Church: Sunday Sch.; parish committee. 6 boxes. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Correspondence, 1943-51. 1 box. 
Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church: Cash book, 1848-50. 1 item. 

, Third: Parish and Treasurer’s records. 4 boxes. 

, Neponset: Parish records, 1859-1924. 1 item. 
Dover, N.H.: Parish records, 1827-1927. 1 box. 
Hanska, Minnesota: Misc. papers; Kristofer Janson manuscripts. [Meadville] 
Hartford, Conn.: Scrapbook, 1906-11. 1 item. 
Holyoke, Mass.: Parish and miscellaneous records, 1874-1940. 3 boxes. 
Kennebunk, Maine: Minister’s reports; clippings, 1936-46. 1 box. 
Lawrence, Kansas: Records. [Meadville] 
Malden, Mass.: Records of Society and Parish Committee. 1 box. 
Manchester, Mass.: Records and papers, 1894-1951. 2 boxes. 
Marshfield, Mass.: Records, 1901-57. 1 box. 
Newton, Mass., Channing Church: Miscellaneous papers. 1 box. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.: Legal documents, 1921-31. 1 box. 
Passaic, N.J.: Minutes and papers, 1892-1923. 2 boxes. 
Portland, Maine: Notes compiled by Carleton P. Small. 2 boxes. 
Pepperell, Mass.: Parish records, 1746-1839. 1 box. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Some papers from the Gannett era. [Meadville] 
Stow, Mass.: Miscellaneous papers. 1 box. 
Templeton, Mass.: Scrapbook. 1 item. 


Part Three: Organizations 


A.U.A., 125th Anniversary Convocation: Papers and letters. 2 boxes. 

, Editorial Board, Works of T. Parker: Records and letters. 1 box. 
Boston Association of Ministers: Records and papers. 4 boxes. 
Brotherhood of the Good Life: Records, 1911-38. 1 box. 
Cape Cod Conference: Records, 1870-1922. 1 item. 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry: Minutes, 1918-37. 1 item. 
Evangelical Tract Society: Records, 1836-81. 2 items. 
Franklin Evangelical Association: Records, 1819-77. 1 box. 
Free Church Fellowship: Meetings, reports, correspondence. 2 boxes. 
Lithia Springs Chatauqua: Paper. 2 items. 
Maine Unitarian Association: Reports and minutes. 2 boxes. 
Ministerial Union: Records, 1863-1923. 2 boxes. 
Ministry-at-Large, Boston: Papers. 1 box. 
Norfolk and Middlesex Ministerial Association: Records, 1864-84. 1 box. 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference: Records, 1954-62. 1 box. 
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Society for Propagating Gospel among Indians: 2 items. 

Society for Promotion of Christianity in India: Records, 1825-40. 1 item. 
South Middlesex Conference: Letters, Board minutes, 1959-62. 1 box. 
Student Christian Movement: Correspondence, printed matter. 1 box. 
Theological Club: Records, 1869-81. 1 item. 

Tuckerman School: Scrapbook, check books. 2 boxes. 

Unitarian Church Extension Society (Boston): Minutes, 1899-1903. 1 item. 
Unitarian Festival Committee: Papers, 1915-56. 1 box. 

Unitarian Hospitality Committee: Finances, 1937-62. 1 box. 

Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club: Minutes; papers, 1907-39. 1 box. 
Unitarian Temperance Society: Miscellaneous papers. 1 box. 

Unitarians in Japan: Scrapbook, 1891-94. 1 item. 

Unitarians in Hungary: Miscellaneous papers. 1 box. 

Whitney Homestead: Hotel register, 1932-39. 1 item. 

Younger Ministers’ Association: Minutes, 1889-99. 1 box. 
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THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY was founded in 1901 and 
incorporated in Massachusetts in 1958 to collect and preserve books, pamphkts, 
periodicals, manuscripts and pictures which describe and illustrate the history of 
Unitarianism; to stimulate an interest in the preservation of the records of 
Unitarian churches; and to publish material dealing with the history of individual 
churches, or of the Unitarian movement as a whole. 


The society cooperates with other institutions in the preservation and 
enrichment of Unitarian archives. It encourages the retention of documents and 
memorabilia of value at the theological schools affiliated with the denomination, 
including the Harvard Divinity School in Cambridge, the Meadville/Lombard 
Theological School in Chicago, and the Starr King School for the Ministry in 
Berkeley, and, for Universalist materials, the Universalist Historical Library at 
Tufts University in Medford, Mass. It is suggested that persons having such 
materials write to the schools, or to the society, as a first step. 


Informal seminars on aspects of Unitarian history are held from time to time. 
Members and their guests are invited to participate. Seminar papers are 
frequently published in the PROCEEDINGS, scheduled to appear biennially. 


The Society welcomes to its membership all who are in sympathy with its 
aims and work. Persons desiring to join should send their membership fee ($4.00 
per annum) to the Treasurer. Each member, whether individual or institutional 
(i.e., a Unitarian Universalist Church or fellowship, or a library) receives a copy 
of the PROCEEDINGS. 
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